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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 1, 1923 


The Community Church 


LFRED W. MARTIN ASKS in the Standard, 
organ of the ethical societies, how Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes can hope to organize and maintain a 
community church which will at one and the same 
time “furnish a form of worship acceptable to the- 
ists and atheists alike, to believer in prayer and to 
disbeliever, to the Christian, the Jew, the Hindu, 
and the Mohammedan within the gates of the 
community.” He says that the present “sery- 
ice of worship” in Mr. Holmes’s church does not 
cover the requirement. It is theistic, it prays to 
God, and besides, Mr. Holmes makes worship “cen- 
tral to all activities of the church,’ when there are 
multitudes of people who do not accept the neces- 
sity of worship in the sense in which Mr. Holmes 
defines and illustrates it. In other words, he can- 
not and does not include the whole community in 
his church, and his church is no more a community 
church than thousands of others which bear so- 
called denominational titles. This is both the logic 
and the fact of the situation, for Mr. Holmes has 
gathered to himself his own kind. 

As Mr. Martin says: “The people identified with 
the New York Community Church are they who 
think substantially as Mr. Holmes thinks with his 
fine Unitarian training, his unusual gifts, and the 
invaluable Unitarian background of the denomina- 
tion he so successfully served for several years. 

. . These adherents are willing to support the 
church . . . because they find in him and in his 
type of Sunday morning service what they want. 
Even so the membership of an ethical society is de- 
termined by the leader’s message, personality and 
attitude to religious and social problems. . 
The great majority of the community find what 
they want in one or another of the denominational 
churches many of which prove to be ‘community 
churches’ in everything but name.” 
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’ THE RuGIsTeR has said from the beginning that 
any Unitarian church that functions according to 
the genius of the denomination is and must be a 
community church, and that Mr. Holmes cannot 
contain in his own person and program as much as 
we hold together and in common in-our liberal com- 
munion. If to-morrow Mr. Holmes should leave his 
work, what would happen to it? Would it stand? 
The truth about his enterprise is that it does not 
destroy denominationalism, because he merely adds 
another denomination; the truth is, he assails and 
arouses the denominations from their inertia, 
stupidity, and divisions, and tells them they are 
failing to do their job in a world sick unto death 
and calling for physicians who do not hear be- 
cause of the hubbub of their sectarian squabbles. 
Unitarians are doing as much in that line as 
Mr. Holmes is, if in a different way. 


The Next Century 


N ENTERPRISING NEWSPAPER has just 

published the opinions of several eminent men 
and women regarding conditions that will prevail 
in the world a century hence. Among the persons 
interviewed was a motion-picture producer, a poli- 
tician, a leader in the new movement for women, 
a clergyman, an author, and an army officer. These 
persons without exception predicted that the world 
would be a better place.in which to live in 2023. 
Among the interesting forecasts made were the 
following: Motion-picture libraries will be as much 
used as book libraries are to-day ; the average work- 
day will be two hours long; “tons,” “miles,” “acres,” 
and “dollars” will be obsolete terms, for the units 
in general use will be “second,” “erg,” and “mon,” 
that.is, measures of time, energy, and life. Natural 
supplies of petroleum and coal will be about ex- 
hausted, but that will cause no inconvenience, for. 
man will have discovered how to control and dis- 
tribute solar energy; with the development of in- 
telligence, class distinctions will be well on the 
way toward elimination, which will mean the merg- 
ing of political parties, fraternities, and churches; 
a woman President of the United States will be a 
probability; with the development of roads, air 
service, and radio activity, provincialism will have 
given way to co-operation of nationalities and 
blending of languages. 

When one looks back one hundred years and ob- 
serves the progress made in art, religion, interna- 
tionalism, and science, these prophecies appear 
valid enough. Nothing in this material experience 
is static. The world moves—faster and faster with 
each generation. For instance, practically the 
entire field of the operation of spiritual law in the 
world of nature awaits explanation. These laws 
control all human activities, yet our knowledge of 
them is elemental. While we can do little more 
than speculate about the features of the world our 
descendants will inhabit in one hundred years, we 
are convinced from the history of the century be- 
tween 1828 and 1923 that it will be a more com-— 
fortable, a better, and a happier place. . 
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The Ruhr Invasion 


PPOSITION TO FRANCE does not mean 
sympathy with Germany. Our business is to 
forget both of them in the present situation, and 
think about something really essential. That is 
Ap most important thing we have to learn to-day. 
A wave of emotional thinking is sweeping over the 
minds of many people. They feel for France and 
want to see Germany pay. By all means short 
of war it is our duty to make the reparations come 
back to France and the other Allies. But only 
France seems to think that she can collect the 


Versailles verdict. The honest wisdom of the world . 


says the sum is preposterous and impossible of 
collection. How much the bill ought to be, the 
nations cannot agree. 
go “on her own.” Meanwhile another thing is 
going on in French secrecy which is niuch more 
important than what happens in open day. 

What does the invasion of the Ruhr mean? 
Many emotional people do not ask about that, bée- 
cause it requires some thought. Let us tell them 
about it. It means much more, in the judgment 
of the wisest minds in Europe, than a forcible 


effort to get reparations. Hear what a great lib-.. : 


- eral journal, the Manchester Guardian, says: 


One of the chief if not the chief object of French policy since 
the Armistice, and earlier, has been to detach the-Rhineland 


permanently from Germany. The accomplishment of-this aim © 
would be rendered so much the easier if the Rhineland» were 


empty of British and American forces. The forcible separa- 
tion of the Rhineland from Germany would be the. greatest 
imaginable menace to the future peace of the worlds:--We 


should do nothing to help. There must be British forces. in’. 


the Rhineland so long as there are French forces in the Ruhr. . 
Evacuation from the Rhineland must be a complete evactation— 


; by the forces of all the Allied countries. 


What is the basis for this significant judgment? 
Some facts are enlightening. The territory on the 
Rhine and Ruhr which has either been seized or 


_ is about to be seized is the chief source of German 


wealth. France sees crowded there, “attracted by 
the natural resources of the district, iron and 
steel manufacturers and machine builders, the tex- 
tile and the chemical industry. Of the 6,967,970 
workmen occupied in 1920 in any German manu- 
facture, 1,627,396, or 23.3 per cent., were living in 


these districts ; 55 per cent. of the German miners, 


27 per cent. of the metal workers, 15 per cent. of 
the engineers, 20 per cent. of the chemical workers, 
19 per cent. of the spinners, weavers, and finishing 


_ trades, 12 per cent. of the paper workers, and 10 


per cent. of the leather workers.” 

It is a great lure. If France should take these 
industries from Germany, or cause the workers 
to strike,—as they are doing in some of the mines 
at this hour,—we should have the strangulation of 
the chief industrial center of Germany upon which 
the German people and the whole industrial world 
depends. Germany would go to her end, and the 
chaos in Europe, and in turn on the whole planet, 


- would be nearly complete. 


Back of the plain case of a debt that ought to 
be paid is a hidden and grave menace. France has 


_ no right to consider herself first, though her suffer- 


ing was greatest. If she says she paid Germany 


‘in full after 1870, our answer is, that was strictly — 
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~ tracted nations on the scene. 


That prompts France to- the week conveniently repudiates the hopeful things 


; coming! 


a 


~ question means. 
‘that people at a given age are younger than they 
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between the two countries, but the present situa- 
tion is international, it.is the outcome of an Allied 
engagement, and all the Allies must settle the 
peace, as all of them waged the war, not for the de- 
fense of one but for the salvation of all. The con- 
ditions are entirely changed. Germany takes ad- 
vantage of the disagreement among the Allies, and 


_ that is wrong. But what a fierce show of stupidity 


it is that an agreement cannot be made, when all 
the responsible parties except France saw from 


. the beginning that the present perils were bound 


to come to pass. 

We always come back to the sighing comment 
that our poor government does nothing, and at the 
present hour seems as much bewildered as the dis- 
Mr. Hughes within 


Mr. “Boyden has held out, and Senator Lodge says 
we are out of Germany because another war is 
If that is so, we may be sending back 
again a thousand soldiers for every one who is 
now homeward bound. Oxenstierna was right. 
It is amazing with what little intelligence this 


worl is governed. 


2a Notes 
What can I do to keep young? 


In spirit, the 
What is the answer? We believe 


used to be. Why is it? Is it because they have 
greater Means of communicating with the world? 


‘In other words, does the fact that we know what 


is: going on, what living people are doing, through 
the préss, the railroad, the telephone, the radio, 
andthe societies of infinite variety, keep us young? 
Does keeping contact with life quicken and deepen 
our lives? 


A liberal-minded correspondent, minister of an 
Episcopal church, has written THE REGISTER de- 
scribing the policy of that church regarding the 
relation of Episcopalians toward communicants of 
other faiths. He speaks honestly, and with evident 
disagreement with conditions. He follows the cus- 
tom of allowing Christians of all denominations 
to partake of the communion in his church. In 
view of the heated controversy between Episcopa- 
lians of the liberal and orthodox schools, his opinion 
is of more than usual interest. He says: “This 
attitude of liberality and broad-mindedness on my 
part is not common among Episcopal ministers. 
On the contrary, it is quite the exception to find 
one willing to fellowship with Christians of any 
church affiliation in their places of worship. . . 
Despite. our vaunted attitude on the subject of 
unity, when it is narrowed down to the last analy- 
sis, it doesn’t mean anything. In other words, 
our profession of love for our brethren of other 
beliefs reads and sounds much better than it is. 
In the many years during which I have been min- 
ister it has always been my custom in various 
parts of the country to invite all Christians, irre- 
spective of denominational connection, to join with 
us in observing the Sacrament of Holy Communion. 
This custom has, however, estranged me from many 
of my best friends among the clergy and laity of 
our church.” 
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Watchful Russia Waiting for her Vengeance 


While French forces are maneuvering 
in the Rhineland to cut off the occupied 
territory from the rest of Germany, a 
eolossal hand is writing history in the 
North. On the last day of the closing 
year, amid a clash of interests and arms 
that filled the air, the delegates of four- 
teen republics, once ‘constituting “all the 
Russias,” created by their votes a fed- 
erated organism ‘Jargely, resembling the 
United States of America. By that act 
those delegates did not mark out a new 
policy, but put into definite form a tend- 
ency which had been growing powerfully 
apparent in the functioning of the frag- 
ments that had burst asunder since the 
enthronement of Sovietism in Moscow. 
That vote marked the formal and lasting 
reunification of Russia under the leader- 
ship of one of the most remarkable men 
of our time,—some would have it the 
most remarkable man that has issued out 
of the smoke and stench of the Great 
War,—Nikolai Lenin (or Ulianoff). While 
the delegates were meeting in Moscow, 
Lenin was lying on what, it was pre- 
dicted, would prove his deathbed. But he 
has arisen from his bed. A tribute to the 
power of the man, and evidence of the 
lasting qualities of the structure which he 
had built up on the ruins of the czarism, 
appeared convincingly in the fact that 
while Lenin lay helpless in the shadows, 
the great work of the reunification of 
Russia which he had planned went on 
almost automatically. That fact in itself 
placed dramatie emphasis upon the conclu- 
sion that, whatever economic errors Lenin 
may have committed,—and their name is 
legion,—politically he had built exceeding 
well. Out of his hand, Russia came out 
whole again, a unit in such vital matters 
as a federal army and navy, a common for- 
eign office, postal service, railway system. 
Russia came out whole again, but in the 
process of reunification, based not upon 
pressure from a central point, but driven 
by the pressure of a community of inter- 
ests toward a central point, reunited 
Russia lost its original geographic des- 
ignation. The new Federal state, with 
state rights firmly safeguarded, made 
its bow to the world under the sugges- 
tive name of the United Soviets of the 
World. 

It was the voice of the United Soviets 
of the World that rose with delphie vague- 
ness of utterance at the moment when- 
French gun-carriages began to rattle upon 
the rich soil of the Ruhr. What was the 
message that arose out of the frosty air 
of Moscow—that Moscow in which a 
French conqueror more than a century 
earlier had found the beginning of a via 
dolorosa for hundreds of thousands of 
French soldiers to.the frozen fords of the 
Vistula and the Niemen? The message 
that fell upon the ears of the French in 
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the Ruhr and in Paris was indefinite 
enough, but because of its very indefinite- 
ness, it took on: ominous meaning. “I 
am watching,” said in effect the United 
Soviets of the World. “I am watching— 
and waiting.” 

Behind that notification of undefined 
but easily definable purpose and will were 
800,000 armed men, on paper at least. 
Behind these 800,000 men stood another 


Kkeystone Photograph 
HIS MOVING FINGER WRITES 


And so far as his political program is 
concerned, the great and dominant Niko- 
lai Lenin has no cause “to cancel half a 
line” in the greatest of all rebuilding 
since the war, as the graphic story on 
this page describes the reunification of 
Russia. Our correspondent gives his 
readers facts t 
make the relation of the new giant 
Soviet state to the Franco-German con- 
flict in the Ruhr of the highest signifi- 
eance. As usual, the event of the week 
is a brilliant journalistic achievement. 
Most important, the people of this coun- 
try are kept informed of the vital and 
critical affairs of our world 


and interpretations that 


600,000, the deferred class of 1922, and 
the class of 1923, who had been summoned 
to the colors. This made 1,400,000 men, a 
greater armament than any two first-rank 
military powers of Europe outside of Rus- 
sia could muster. It made at least twice 
as many men as Marshal Foch could dis- 
pose of without recourse to the summon- 
ing of the entire manhood of France. And 
behind those 1,400,000 men, actual or on 
paper, a great moral issue arose like a 
pillar of smoke by day and a pillar of 
fire by night. That pillar of menace was 
the realization by the United Soviets of 
Russia of a fact that has stood out in in- 
creasingly bold relief since the birth of 
the Bolshevist state—the fact that the 
French Republic, more than any other 
foreign power, had exerted itself to frus- 
trate the revolution; that the French 
state, though a republic, had omitted no 
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means to bolster up the hands of the 


ezarism for years before the revolution, 
or to restore its grip after it had been 
broken by the destructive fury of the 
people. As an enacting clause to legiti- 
mate Russian resentment operates the 
knowledge among the Russian people that 
France—republican France—had sought 
to starve them, to isolate them, to build 
around them a steel barrier condemning 
them to stew in their own dwindling fat 
for indefinite years. And why? In the 
Russian conception of the case it has been 
because they have refused to recognize 
the indebtedness of billions of frances 
with which the czarism had attempted to 


perpetuate its heavy pressure upon the f 


people. Here was the moral issue—the 
same moral issue which made the bat- 
talions of France invincible beyond her 
own frontiers at the time of the reyolu- 
tion. Will this similar moral issue achieve 
similar results in Russia? : 

The United Soviets of Russia haye no 
desire for war at this time. That has 
been made quite clear by the news from 
Moscow within the past four or five weeks. 
But it has been made equally clear that in 
certain contingencies, such as the slightest 
move by Poland. to supplement French 
pressure upon Germany in the west, by 
Polish pressure in the east, the Russian 
Army will move west against both France 
and her Polish pawn. It is also conceiy- 
able that a French army marching upon 
Berlin will confront a Russian army 
marching over the Danzig corridor over 
prostrate Poland. It is likewise congeiv- 
able that any act of military violence by 
the French, such as an act of bloody dis- 
cipline against an unarmed populatign— 
tactics which the French so far have 
sedulously avoided—will produce in the 
ally of Germany a rush of blood to the 
eyes, of which it would be difficult to 
foresee the full consequences. 

And it would be fatuous to conceive of 
the army of the United Soviets of the 
World as an army on paper. It is a mat- 
ter of knowledge that 30,000 German 
officers are serving in the Russian ranks; 
that many of the Russian resources for 


the manufacture of munitions of war — 


have been restored under German manage- 
ment since the first violence of the reyolu- 
tion and are producing well; that frequent 
photographs of detachments of the Rus- 
Sian Army published in American news- 
papers show well-equipped men of good 
physique. It is as certain as anything 
can be certain that Russia has deep in 
mind a reckoning with the country that 


has added in every way within its power © 


to the dire distress of its beginning as a 
democracy. The only question is whether 
the moment for this reckoning was offered 
by France when she marched into the 
Ruhr. : BS. 
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“Father, No; Don’t Ask Me” 


What Dr. Grant is Making a Stand for 


THE REGISTER is able to present to its readers the exact text of that part of Dr. Percy Stickney Grant's sermon which 
gives his view of Jesus. It is likely that before this paper reaches the subscriber the formal statement of Dr. Grant to Bishop 


William T. Manning will have been published. We shall comment upon that docwment in due course. 


The following 


excerpt will still wave its own value and significance, because it plainly commits Dr. Grant to a liberal attitude to the 


Bible. 


Of course, the Hpiscopal Church is teeming with clergymen who think exactly as he does. 


He has the courage 


of true character, while those others whisper their secret liberalism to one another in a corner of confidants and in public 
before their congregations drone the ancient and outworn formularies—with what conscience? we ask. It may be said in 
passing that we who enjoy our freedom and our spiritual integrity are both amazed and amused that the ideas Dr. Grant 
utters get on the front page of the greatest newspapers; because these same ideas are so familiar in our churches that 
no congregation would be interested in them. With all respect, they are “old stuff,’ and our people say, Let ws go on 
to the things which we must do, by the mandate of our religion, to make good lives, decent and intelligent communities, 
and a reunited, peaceful, and progressive world.—THE HEprror. 


I have always preferred to picture 
Christ from his associates. . I would 
rather hear about Napoleon from his gen- 
erals than from Lord Rosebery. I would 
rather learn about Christ from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke than from Saint Augus- 
tine. The friends of Jesus deal in facts, 
the later theologians in metaphysical 
theories. 

I said last Sunday that when Christ 
was on earth he did not possess the 
power of God. This is certainly the teach- 
ing of the first three Gospels—Matthew, 
Those are what the 


t theologians call the Synoptic Gospels. 


Bishop Gore, the most eminent voice in 
the Church of England, says that the 
Virgin Birth was not a part of the teach- 
ing of the early Church. 

Jesus said: “Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is, God.” 
There is only one person good, and that is 


God. And he said, “My Father is greater 


than I.” Is this not what Saint Paul also 
affirmed when he said, “Christ emptieth 
himself”? As the great author of the 
Colossians put it, “God was in Christ, rec- 
onciling the world unto himself.” So 
Jesus is called a revelation of God. 
Jesus was perfectly human. Whatever 
else we choose metaphysically to say about 
him must be brought into accord with his 
humanity. 

My view of Jesus is rather that of the 
companions of Jesus than of the later 
theologians. By and by, under the influ- 
ence of Plato, and later in Rome of 
Aristotle, the idea of Jesus turned into 
the picture of a stern judge, whose de- 
erees were so severe that men and women 
prayed to his mother to ask her son to re- 
lent. Instead of the loving shepherd, they 
had the stern judge, and mankind did not 
know what to do with this judge of severe 
eastigation. So they humbly went to the 
mother of Jesus to ask her to plead with 
her son. , 


Then came the worship of the Virgin, 


Mary. Now, the vital laws of the soul 
should not mean authority, outward au- 
thority. There is a line of Milton that 
is something like this: “These laws are 
laws that can enforce themselves.” Now, 
those are laws of the soul. They can 
enforce themselves. If you disobey the 
laws of the soul, you don’t have to wait 
to get to heaven to be punished for that, 
but the punishment fits the crime imme- 
diately. “ 


These laws that are in our conscious- 
ness are laws that can enforce themselves. 
So that the religion of greatest freedom 
joined to the religion of greatest intelli- 
gence is going to get along very well in- 
deed without outer authority. We must 
advance, therefore, into the future of 
greater knowledge, greater study, greater 
success in solving the problems of this 
complicated human mind. 

We don’t want to waste so much time 
on things that are nonsense. Think of the 
problems of BHurope, England, and the 
United States—and the brains of the 
world seem absolutely paralyzed before 
these problems. Why is it? The soul- 
consciousness of the world has got to get 
at those things. There must be different 
studies in the schools and colleges to assist 
in the solution, and we must get rid of all 
that attitude of the mind that takes up 
too much room in our rather small person- 
ality. 

After all has been said, we must re- 
member that Jesus asked not of his fol- 
lowers metaphysical exaltation or devo- 
tion, but he asked a very simple thing. 
He asked them to love him. 

I used that text from the lesson pre- 
seribed to be read to-day because it 
seemed to meet that particular point very 
nicely. “Behold, I have given him for 
a witness to the people, a leader and com- 
mander to the people” (Isaiah lv. 4). You 
cannot be a witness and a leader and 
commander to the people if you have any 
complicated problems. You remember 
how Abraham Lincoln said we could not 
have two governments here, one of free- 
dom and one of slavery. Jesus was a 
commander and leader because he said we 
have got to have this wonderful good- 
will with each other. 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth: 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
éyil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. 

And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also, 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away. : 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy.” 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; 

That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

For if ye love them which love you, 
what reward have yé? do not even the 
publicans the same? 

And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


Now that is the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
That is Christianity. It is not a belief, 
it is a scientific emotion and relation. 

Now, after all, all such matters are your 
affair. Do you want an American church 
which believes in freedom rather than in 
authority? Then have it. Do you want 
unshackled clergy, so that when he gets 
up in a place like this he says, so far as 
he knows, the truth, and not held by 
strings pulling this way and that? If you 
want an unshackled clergy, have it. Do 
you want to know all they can find out for 
you, or do you want them to conceal these 
facts? 

One of the perquisites of being a min- 
ister is that a minister has a good deal 
of time and cause for reading. He has 
got to read a great many books. He must 
find out something. Do you want your 
clergyman to pass on all this or to keep 
it to himself, if these facts do not chime 
with something taught forty years ago? 
Do you want the Church to be ruled and 
silenced by sinister financial powers? You 
know this church is empty and dark every 
Sunday night. It used often to be as full 
on Sunday nights as it is to-day with a 
very happy and wonderful lot of people. 
[Reference to the remarkable forum which 
the late Bishop Burch shut up because it 
was arousing great interest in the city on 
living problems in the social order.] Do 
you want more churches shut up, or do 
you want to keep the element from the 
universities out of the ministry, out of 
the church congregation? 

When your son comes back from college, 
and you say to him, “Come to church this 
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morning,’ do you want him to reply, 
“Father, no; don’t ask me to listen to such 
bunk as that’? [At this point the immense 
congregation broke into great applause.] 

Now, I was thrilled by reading the 
stanza of the hymn that we sang just 
before the service—Bishop Briggs used to 
like to read the hymn before anybody 
sang it; that seemed like wasting time, 
yet really when we sing a hymn we are 
listening to and thinking of the music. I 
will read this: 


Spirit of truth and love, 
Life-giving, holy Dove, 

Speed forth Thy’ flight! 
Move on the water’s face, 
Bearing the lamp of grace, 
And, in earth’s darkest place, 

Let tlrere be light! 


In Jesus’ commands, he said, “Love God 
with all your heart and soul and mind,— 
with your emotions, with your spirit and 
your brain.’ ‘Then he said, “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” 

That is my sentiment. 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


The Rockefeller Labor Policy 
[The Nation] 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has told the 
Federal Council of Churches that he be- 
lieves in “a labor policy which concedes 
to the employees in every industrial unit 
the right of representation in the deter- 
mination of those matters which affect 
their own interests,” and he has told the 
Survey that “generally speaking the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week 
should no longer be tolerated in industry.” 
There is a consequent chorus of praise of 
Mr. Rockefeller as an enlightened indus- 
trial statesman. We do not join it. The 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week 
still rule in the oil-fields of the West and 
Southwest from which Mr. Rockefeller 
draws a large part of his princely income. 
It took a year for the Survey to get even 
this statement from him, and the condi- 
tions in the Elk Basin field described in 
the Survey’s article to which Mr. Rocke- 
feller replied are, we understand, un- 
changed. We hope that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s influence in the Consolidation 
Coal Company, whose mines in Somerset 
County, Penn., still refuse to treat with 
their own workers, will soon bring about 
a change, but we wish he had made it felt 
before the strikers threatened to picket 
his New York office. If his principles are 
real Mr. Rockefeller should fight for them. 


Low Wages in Passion Play 


Those who took part in the Passion 
Play given at Oberammergau this year 
did not receive particularly munificent 
returns. There were seven months of 
rehearsals. Sixty-six presentations were 
given between May 9 and September 26, 
each of which took four hours in the 
morning and four in the afternoon. For 
this effort each performer received an 
actual wage of $2.25. 
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_-Mr. Potter Tells Them 


When William Frederick Dix and Ran- 
dall Salisbury published in the Hvening 
World, New York, a distinct challenge to 
the churches, Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 
pastor of the West Side Unitarian Church, 
answered with a direct and convincing 
article which was published in the same 
paper. Said Mr. Dix and Mr. Salisbury: 
“The Christian Church must be scrapped 
or revolutionized—the business man stays 
away from it betause it offends his com- 
mon sense—department stores could not 
do business on the six-hour-a-week plan 
of Fifth Avenue'’s million-dollar churches.” 
Mr. Potter called his reply, “Reasons why 
I think Mr. Dix and Mr. Salisbury are 
dead wrong.’ He said: 

“These gentlemen assert that the 
churches of New York are open only six 
hours a week and that no department 
store could do business by such methods 
as are used in church circles. I wonder 
if these men are really acquainted with 
conditions in the churches of to-day. 

“In my own chureh on Cathedral Park- 
way we have an institution open sevén 
days a week, with a rapidly filling pro- 
gram, although the church was only dedi- 
cated three months ago. Our program 
includes not merely the religious exercises 
of the church, but also educational, dra- 
matie, literary, musical, social, recrea- 
tional, and community affairs.. We are 
about to install a complete modern motion- 
picture machine. We have a billiard table 
in the church parlors for the young men. 
We hold that modern religion should 
include whatever tends to build up human 
personality in the right way. 

“Modern business methods are revolu- 
tionizing some of the churches. It might 
interest these critical gentlemen to know 
that hundreds of ministers’ studies have 
been transformed into modern business 
offices with competent secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and assistants, with all the latest 
accessories in the line of card indexes, 
filing ‘systems, typewriters, duplicating 
machines, and what not. 

“T have tried out the mail-order system 
as applied to church work. I prepared 
a list of 250 ‘prospects’—that is, people 
who ought to be going to my church and 
who were not. With great care I pre- 
pared a circular letter and worked out a 
whole mail-order campaign, which I con- 
ducted between January and Easter. On 
Easter Sunday I gave the right hand of 
fellowship into full church membership to 
130 out of the 250 ‘prospects,’ much to the 
surprise of some of the bankers and busi- 
ness men in church. 

“It happens'that I have personally been 
obliged to introduce business methods and 
to reorganize finances into several 
churches in various parts of the country, 
and the significant thing about it is that 
the hardest obstacle I have had to over- 
come in introducing modern business 
methods and sane financial systems has 
been these very business-men and bankers 
of whom these gentlemen speak and whom 
they represent. ; 

“On one board ‘of trustees I had four 


bank presidents. When I examined the 
condition of the church finances and its 
executive management I found that things 
had been atrociously neglected by these 
very men. When I proposed a reorganiza- 
tion and the introduction of modern busi- 
ness methods into the church manage 
ment, they laughed heartily and said, 
‘Whoever heard of a sinking fund in a 
church?’ In spite of their opposition and 
apathy, new methods were introduced 
and the church immediately began to 
flourish. 

“It may be news also to Mr. Dix and 
Mr. Salisbury to know that an appropria- 
tion for advertising and publicity is a 
regular part of the budget of the modern 
church. My own church, for instance, the 
West Side Unitarian Church, advertises 
every Saturday in nine leading news- 
papers. It also advertises by means of 
subway bulletins, window placards, and 
monthly bulletins mailed to a large mail- 
ing list. We have on the outside of our 
new church, besides the regular church 
bulletin-board, two ‘Wayside Pulpits.’ 

“Mr. Dix would be highly insulted, and 
rightly so, if I should suggest the modern 
life-insurance companies tried to influence 
prospects by playing upon their fear of 
death. Life-insurance companies have 
long since passed that stage. It is also 
true that at least one group of churches 
has long since passed the corresponding 
stage in theology when men were scared 
into the church by fear of hell. 

“Mr. Dix and Mr. Salisbury say the 
church should be scrapped or reyolution- 
ized. Do not these gentlemen realize it 
is being revolutionized? . It is undergoing 
a greater revolution than that of the 
Protestant Reformation. The revolution 
would proceed faster if some of our 
banker business friends would help out 
the liberal clergy in their fight against 
the older ideas. 

“As for the condemnation of science, 
ny own denomination not only does not 
condemn it, but has fostered and nourished 
it. Darwin, Priestley, and Agassiz in the 
old days, and Steinmetz to-day, are all 
Unitarian names. We do not muzzle these 
scientific laymen—we invite them into our 
pulpits. Mr. Steinmetz recently ‘preached’ 
twice in our Unitarian church in Scheneec- 
tady. And Peter Cooper, a noted Unita- 
rian, made free speech possible—and 
popular—in New York City by found- 
ing Cooper Union. We never muzzle 
truth. [ 

“Mr. Dix complains that the business 
man of to-day has lost interest in religion 
‘because religion, as organized in the 
modern church, insults his common sense.’ 
He goes to church to-day and hears that 
‘outworn theology, that condemnation of 
science, that primitive conception of God 
and his relation to man which they are 
still talking in the churches.’ If I were 
not so busy myself on Sunday, as well as 
‘n the other days of the week, I should 
like to take Mr. Dix to any one of twenty 
churches right in New York City where 
such conditions do not at all obtain.” 
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What Keeps the Churches Apart? 


| Social Differences and not Theology, says Professor Soares 


_ “Why should a person- withdraw from 
his denomination? To withdraw signifies 
that his denomination means something 
when it does not.” 

This is the reason Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares of the University of Chicago gave 
for retaining his membership in the Bap- 
tist chureh of Oak Park, Ill. Professor 
Soares is not unknown to readers of 
THe Reeister. In fact, Unitarians are 
as eager to hear this Baptist discuss theo- 
logical problems, and proclaim the method 


’ of arriving at the new day in the church, 


as they are to hear their own leaders. 

When last summer he spoke at Star 
Island, the lecture-room was always filled 
with alert and charmed listeners. It did 
not matter much how long he talked, or 
how technical the subject; no one left or 
wished to leave. And when he finished, 
‘a regretful sigh went about the room that 
the lecture was over. But Professor 
Soares is exceptional not only as a public 
speaker; he is exceptional in his adapta- 
bility. He presents the unusual spectacle 
of a member of a Baptist church in good 
and regular standing who is also the be- 
loved preacher of a large Congregational 
church and a favorite lecturer to Unita- 
rians. If this combination of ecclesiasti- 
cal perfections does not guarantee a 
Utopian condition in the realm of religion, 
nothing does. There is no question about 
his affection for Unitarians, since he has 
agreed to lecture at Star Island next sum- 
mer, which engagement, by the way, is 
the only summer engagement he has ac- 
cepted or intends to accept. 

Professor Soares says that his chief 
work is that of teacher. He places next, 
that of preacher. The congregation in 
Chicago to which he preaches has its 
pastor, whose name Professor Soares in- 
sists shall appear before his own on the 
church bulletins, considering ‘the office 
of church administrator of the utmost im- 
portance. 

He is not an aggressive man. What- 
ever position and influence he may have 
secured has come in the course of merit, 
not of compelling tactics. He is not of 
that group of men lauded in a certain 
‘great popular magazine who make their 
way—legitimately enough, no doubt—be- 
cause of dominating personalities. He is 
not obtrusive. He does not ask; he waits 


to be asked. He dislikes a difference of 


opinion, and differs only when convictions 
are involved, and then in a manner rather 
gentle and apologetic. He is serene and 
quiet, but thoroughly convinced of his po- 
sition, with plenty of depth and force of 
character. He is always thinking. Back 
of that friendly gaze is a powerful mind, 
forever at work, weighing, measuring, ac- 
cepting, and rejecting. He values ideas 


_ more than opinions about them. 


There are speakers in abundance who 
carry an audience with tumult and shout- 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ing, but whose remarks, considered origi- 
nal by themselves, are nothing but loud 
platitudes. Professor Soares speaks 
thoughts which are his own and apparels 
them in his own language. That is why 


genuine as they are captivating. It must 
have been a rather amusing experience 
for him, the other evening, when he, a 
Baptist, sat at dinner in Salem, Mass.. 
with a dozen Unitarians. Questions in 


HE DOES NOT COMPEL, HE PERSUADES 


Professor Soares says preachers like Dr. Massee can fill a large church twice 
each Sunday because most people like a preacher to lay down the law from 


which there is no appeal! 


What the Unitarian Church needs is a wholesome 


controversy 


he is so delightful as a lecturer. He com- 
pels attention and interest, not only by the 
force of his intellect, which is unusual, but 
by unremitting devotion to that human 
sympathy and appreciation by which we 
live. 

Personality has a variety of expressions. 
A person may have one personality at 
home, another at his office desk, another 
in a crowded public conveyance, another 
at a concert, another at dinner. Pro- 
fessor Soares has several. He has one for 
his Baptist friends, another for his Con- 
gregational friends, and a third for his 
Unitarian friends, and all three are as 


abundance were asked him, some of them 
direct, as truth-seekers are likely to ask. 
He met them all with unchanging good- 
humor, but also with wise, guarded reply. 

A favorite question of the Unitarians 
when they find a thinking member of an 
evangelical church is, “How can your min- 
isters stand in their pulpits and preach 
what they must know is superstition?” 
The question was asked of Professor 
Soares. 

“They do not preach it as superstition,” 
was thé ready reply. “Most of them are 
honest. Their traditions are entirely 
different from yours; their minds work 
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in entirely different ways. And there are 
different aspects of truth, you know.” 

“But how can the intelligent Baptist, 
for instance, insist on total immersion 
as an unesecapable condition of ‘church 
membership?” the questioner persisted. 
“Tf the Baptists surrender the principle of 
total immersion they will be Baptists no 
longer, but Congregationalists.” 

“Why, as I explain it, the influence is 
almost wholly liturgical. Total immersion 
is a form, supported -by tradition, and by 
the New Testament, too. We find de- 
pendence everywhere on form and symbol 
—in brotherhoods and fraternities as well 
as in churches. There is still a consid- 
erable group. among us who See and think 
as a child sees and thinks, who must have 
symbol and liturgy in their religion.” 

“But why is it that preachers like Dr. 
Massee of Tremont Temple, Boston, can 
fill a large church with worshipers twice 
on Sunday, while a Unitarian preacher 
can only partly fill a church, once?” 

“The trouble with you Unitarians is, 
that you are not absolutists. Dr. Massee 
is. In his doctrine of faith there is no ap- 
peal. That is what people like. Abso- 
lutism is, and of course always has been, 
the strength of Catholicism. I should 
say that what Unitarians need is a con- 
troversy.” 

A group of Unitarian ministers at the 
table heartily agreed that loyalty to their 
church would develop by leaps and bounds 
if their congregations were told they 
could no longer practice their religion. In 
other words, Unitarianism is a belief that 
has grown out of controversy. Now that 
opposition had ceased, the church is likely 
to languish. 

“Undoubtedly, Dr. Massee is sincere and 
believes what he preaches,’”’ continued Pro- 
fessor Soares. 

The professor did agree, however, that 
preachers as well as other leaders may be 
powerfully affected by materialistic mo- 
tives, as desire for place and influence, 
and crowded churches. 

The conversation then swung around 
to fundamentalism and the fundamental- 
ists. Professor Soares gave it as his 
opinion that the movement was by no 
means dead, but had compromised and 
was biding its .time. 

“The singular thing about the funda- 
mentalists,’ he declared with a charac- 
teristic sparkle of the eye, “is that they 
are pure rationalists; What could be 
any more rational than the fundamental- 
ist position, which takes a literal Bible 
for a guide? Billy Sunday, for instance, 
was the most rationalistic preacher I ever 
listened to, for his teaching squared ab- 
solutely with Scripture. Yet it is not 
the fundamentalist movement I fear; it is 
the trend in this country away from be- 
lief in God, among the people outside 
the churehes—there is the real danger 
to the nation. Fundamentalism is a re- 
crudescence, a return to old forms and 
beliefs, like a disease that breaks out 
periodically. We have been affected by 
similar outbreaks and will be again. 
The irreverence among Americans is far 
more perilous ; it is that we must combat.” 

He is convinced that the hope for all 
the churches lies in their ability to enlist 
the co-operation of the youth in their 
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ranks. “It is on the boys and girls of 
our congregations,” he said, “that we must 
concentrate our influence, now. We must 
assign them positions of responsibility, 
and give them work to do that will de- 
yelop their talents for church leadership. 
Here is our supreme task: in proportion 
as we succeed or fail shall we be a spir- 
itual power or failure in the coming 
generation.” 

“How can we persuade liberals, as Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, and free-thinking 
groups in other churches, to combine?” 

“The most amazing thing to me,” the 
professor replied, “is that two bodies so 
near theologically as the Unitarians and 
Universalists have lived side by side for 
a century and yet have not come together. 
It indicates, I think, that the thing that 
keeps denominations apart is not doctrine, 
but social difference and traditional in- 
fluence. The times are not ripe for one 
Protestant establishment. Catholicism, 
though it has one church, has internal 
difference of opinion, which is only con- 
trolied by the might of the Catholic 
mechanism. It is characteristic of the 
time to separate in groups. But we are 
getting better and better acquainted.” 

Thus the conversation continued for 
upward of an hour and a half, until the 
time came for Professor Soares to leave 
for the lecture hall. How far did the 
questions and questioners get? What good 
thing was wrought out? “Can we do 
much more than speculate?” one of the 
questioners asked. ‘What is the church 
for? What justifies the existence of 
preachers and church organizations? In 
short, what is the object of religion?” 

“To give people a high motive for liy- 
ing,” returned the professor with em- 
phasis. “We want a fairer world; and the 
best sign of human progress is that so 
many people want it. Our greatest source 
of hope is that we want, now, to help each 
other.’ 

Then, after a moment of silence, “I am 
fifty-three, but sometimes I feel very im- 
mature. The next world? Ah, we must 
hope it is a place in which we take up 
the task where we dropped it here and 
under conditions more favorable complete 
the interrupted plan.” 


On Pinnacles of Wonder 


HUGH ROBERT ORR 
[From Harp of My Heart and Other Poems] 


I ask no certain passport, 
Although I journey far, 
Only the gold of morning, 


Only the evening star. 


Though there are those who answer 
My questions thus and so, 

And tremble in believing, 
Fearing what they know— 


I have least fears and doubtings, 
Nor any creeds to boast; 

For I bide most in wonder, 
In all I question most. 


And when men weep and falter, 
Because their dreams are dust, 

On pinnacles of wonder 

_I build my tower of trust. 
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Administering the Ministry 
[The Christian Century] 


The preacher who is so jealous of his 
“ministerial rights” that he wants to en- 
force them in an hour of grief when 
people aren’t thinking clearly, or paus- 
ing to reflect much upon how anybody 
else feels except themselves, ought to be 
in some line of business less exacting of a 
Christian character. It is to be remem- 
bered that in the hour of heavy loss, peo- 
ple are apt to think first of the minister 
they have known longest and best. It 
is perhaps natural that they should want 
to see him. The Reverend Mr. Formerly 
married pa and ma, and baptized Kittie, 
and confirmed her, and Kittie is making 
the arrangements.. Let the Reverend Mr. 
Leightly go promptly to the house, offer 
to run errands, and deport himself like a 
sympathetic neighbor. He must also at- 
tend the funeral service. If, at the last 
minute, they ask him to assist in the 
service, when he knows they do not really 
want him, but are doing it for appear- 
ance’ sake, he must do whatever they 
request. This is no time to be puffy and 
sullen and up-stage! The preacher who 
hasn’t enough magnitude of mind to go 
through an experience like this without 
showing himself a pee-wee, has no busi- 
ness in this profession. 

Assuming a case where you are to have 
charge of the funeral, and have been with 
the family, and know the wishes of the 
household, you should try to follow their 
orders, even if these requests involve some 
curious procedure which you might never 
have thought of yourself... You will be 
asked to read scraps of verse written for 
the occasion by Aunt Emma. The poem 
may be much longer than deep; no two 
lines may be of the same school of poetic 
architecture; the sentiment, if any, may 
be more strange than the garment in 
which it is arrayed. But if the family 
insists, the poem must be read. Tinker it 
up, and read it. Maybe the late Mr. 
Smithers was a proud and _ successful 
horse-breeder, and the family desires an 
account read of his enterprise in ‘that 
field. If so, they should be able to get 
exactly what they want. The Blank 
family will want Mrs. Hadavoice to sing 
three solos, without accompaniment. It 
must be unto them even as they desire. 
I am inclined to believe that the preacher's 
Christian virtues are not more heavily 
taxed, nor do they shine more lustrously, 
than on the occasions of his acceding to 
requests which, he knows, should never 
have been made. On Sundays he has it all 
té say whether he will tolerate poor solos, 
or the rendition of sentimental drool, or 
the introduction of anything into the 
service that might detract from its dig- 
nity or beauty. At the funeral service 
he must conform. — 


You must have the child’s character in 
these four things—humiility, faith, charity, 
and cheerfulness. That is what you have 
to be converted to.—Ruskin. — 


a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


For a Great Pageant—“Liberation” 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristrAn RuGIstER :-— 

Permit us through your columns to bring to the attention 

the denomination a matter of unusual interest. 

Some of us have long felt the need in the liberal churches 
of the element of beauty, color, pageantry, to supplement the 
Puritan tradition. We have also come to a realization that 
the history of religious liberalism, with its noble examples of 
intellectual sincerity, moral courage, and deyotion to the prin- 
ciple of soul freedom, offered a rare opportunity to the religious 
dramatist. 

At last some of our hopes seem about to be realized. Our 
history has assumed beautiful: and moving pageant form, 
thanks to the Unitarian Laymen’s League which commissioned 
Miss Hazel MacKaye, member of a gifted family, child of our 
Unitarian church in Washington, to assume the literary and 
dramatic task. The pageant from her hand, entitled “Libera- 
tion: The Triumph of Reason in Religion,” endorsed by a criti- 
cal group of advisers and highly commended by Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison for its musical possibilities, is now offered to our 
fellowship by the League for presentation. 

~The Young People’s Religious Union, leading this year’s 
Unitarian Campaign, “by and with young people,” has seized 
the opportunity, creating a pageant committee, the undersigned 
representing the denomination at large, to present the pageant 
in Boston during Anniversary Week under responsible business 
management. 

Here is opportunity, first, to bring to the attention of the 
uninstructed public our rich heritage, second, to tell our own 
youth the immortal story of the development of liberalism, and 
third, to give a definite and inspiring piece of common work—or 
play—to large numbers of our constituency. 

This is not a local matter. The pageant if presented in 
Boston will all the more easily be presented later in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. Moreover, it may be filmed for 
the widest possible publicity. 

It is now a question not for the denominational organizations, 
but for liberal individuals to solve—a financial question—hence 
this appeal to individuals. Already, without special solicitation, 
generous donors have come forward, pledging themselves to 
support the enterprise. The matter is put squarely up to the 
denomination at large. Will its members—will you—back it? 

Contributions large or small may be sent to Henry D. Sharpe, 
treasurer of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, P.O. Box 1885, 
Providence, R.I., who will receive and apply them to the 
pageant account. 

Note: Payments thus made to a corporation organized for 
religious and educational purposes are exempt from the income 
tax and may be listed as proper deductions in making Federal 


Income Tax returns. 3 
_ EuGENE R. SHrIprpen, Chairman. 


FLORENCE Buck. 


Boston, Mass. 3 FREDERICK C. PACKARD, JY. 


A Dungeon in a Christian Commonwealth | 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The Governor of Massachusetts in his recent inaugural ad- 
dress said: 
' “I was impressed by the criticisms made of the present 
State Prison, so much so that I asked Hon. W. Cameron Forbes 
to make an investigation of the institution. Because of his 
attainments in so many fields, and because of his work as 
Governor of the Philippines in remolding the prison system of 
those islands, I believed his judgment would carry great weight. 
He undertook the voluntary commission, and after several 
months of study has advised me that the Charlestown prison 
should be abandoned at the earliest opportunity. I recommend 
that the Governor be authorized to appoint an unpaid com- 
mission of five, who shall, after study, report to the next 
session upon the location of a new prison. upon plans for its 
construction, or upon plans for a new reformatory.” 
_ Bishop Lawrence, in his sermon at the consecration of 


Bishop Coadjutor Slattery, said: 2 
“How long is this Commonyealth to stand still in her prison . 
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systems? When will that dungeon fit only for the Middle Ages, 
the State’s Prison, be razed ; and the men who are the wreckage 
of society, the Church’s wreckage (God forgive us), be given 
a house, not of despair, but of hope?” 

The Commission on State Administration and Hxpenditures, 
Mr. Edwin 8. Webster, chairman, in their Report for 1921, said: 

“The State Prison at Charlestown is obsolete, and there 
appears to be no question but that it should be abandoned as 
soon as it is practicable to do so. The property on which the 
prison is located has a value for other purposes which has 
been estimated between $750,000 and $1,000,000.” 

After a careful personal examination of the prison, becoming 
convinced that the condemnatory reports concerning it then 
in existence were amply justified, I introduced last winter into 
the Senate, of which I was a member, a bill designed to re- 
move the State Prison from Charlestown to some suitable 
place in the country within fifty miles of Boston. ‘This bill, 
in substance, provides : : 

1. That the Governor, with the advice of the Council, shall 
appoint a new State Prison Commission of three men to serve 
five years. 

2. That the chairman of said Commission shall be the Com- 
missioner of Correction and the other two members shall be 
citizens of the Commonwealth, men of broad _ business 
experience. 

3. That all. three members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation. 

4, That said Commission be empowered, 
approval of the Governor and Council, 


subject to the 


(a) To select a location for the new State Prison within 
fifty miles of the State House. 


(6) To make plans. 

(c) To travel to other States, if necessary, to secure 
information. 

(d) To let contracts. 

(e) To have charge of the construction of the new State 


Prison. 
(f) To sell the old prison. 


The Committee on Public Institutions, after giving a public 
hearing on the bill, voted unanimously “Leave to withdraw.” 
The petitioner again presented his cause on the floor of the 
Senate, stating among other things that after applying the 
proceeds from the sale of the Charlestown property, a con- 
servative estimated cost of transferring the old prison from 
the heart of a great city to the open country, if the unskilled 
labor was furnished by the inmates, would be less than 
$1,000,000, and showing, further that the economies which would 
immediately ensue from this change would not only pay the 
interest on the necessary outlay, but in a very few years would 
liquidate the principal itself. 

Of the thirty-nine members on the floor of the Senate, 
three voted for it, nineteen voted against it; the others were 
either absent or failed to vote. The House concurred with 
the Senate without debate. 4 

It is a fair question to ask, Why should a matter of such 
importance receive such scant consideration in our Legislature? 
An answer can readily be found. 

Whenever an economic question gets into legislative halls 
it is always in danger of becoming entangled in political 
meshes. Such was the case in the Legislature of 1922. The 
Governor had recommended state control of all the penal 
institutions of the Commonwealth. This aroused tremendous 
opposition. Hearings were held throughout the State. Able 
attorneys were engaged. A powerful lobby was set at work, 
and throughout the entire session the question of who should 
control the penal institutions of the State was constantly in 
the center of the political arena. Every man in the Senate and 
the House was expected to take sides on the question, and nei- 
ther of the two camps into which the Legislature was divided 
wanted to advocate the building of a new State Prison. The ses- 
sion of the Legislature was prolonged far into June, largely on 
account of this very question, and during the last days of 
the session on Beacon Hill the debates on it were the most 
bitter that I ever listened to. 

As a result, nothing was done, and I fear that we may suffer 
in the same way in the Legislature of 1923; for while the 
Governor, now convinced by the report of his personal repre- 
sentative, condemns the State Prison in his inaugural address 
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in language as strong as any one could, this is accompanied 
by another demand for state control of county institutions. 

For that reason I have decided to introduce again the bill 
referred to above originally prepared at my request by an 
eminent and painstaking attorney, in the hope that this matter 
may be taken up as a concrete example which needs imme- 
diate attention before anything is said or done with reference 
to the much-mooted question of who shall control our penal 
institutions. 

This bill differs from the recommendations of the Governor 
in only two respects—one of some importance, the other of 
considerable importance. This bill calls for a committee of 
. three. The Governor recommends a committee of five. Gen- 
erally speaking, for executive purposes a small committee is 
more efficient; but if tte Governor thinks that a committee of 
five would be more serviceable, I should be very glad to have 
such a committee appointed. 

There is, however, one essential difference between this 
bill and the recommendations of the Governor. He asks to 
be authorized to appoint a commission to investigate and 
report to the next session and also to report upon the need 
of any change or reform in our system of prison adminis- 
tration. 

If this plan is followed, it is almost sure to precipitate 
another interminable debate and again delay action. Under 
the most favorable circumstances this commission, appointed 
in 1923, would report to the session of 1924, and the prison 
could not be built until 1925 or thereafter. 

This bill calls for a committee to serve for five years from 
March 1, 1923, so that they would have ample time to dispose 
of the old prison. They could study the situation, select a site, 
make plans, and build a non-scalable wall about the new prison 
before the end of the present year, and complete the work 
in 1924, before the present Governor’s term of office would 
expire. 

Now that all who have investigated the question, from the 
Governor down, are agreed that this change should be made, 
why delay longer? Do it now. 

A great saving in the operating expenses of the prison would 
immediately follow—over $50,000 a year, and probably more than 
twice that sum. The repairs alone on the old prison for the last 
ten years have cost $131,000 and must be greatly increased in 
the future if the prison stays in Charlestown. 

No power on earth except the Legislature can change these 
unwholesome and wasteful conditions. Public sentiment must 
be aroused so that the members of the General Court will 
feel that they are carrying out the wishes of their constituents 
by voting to do away with this ancient dungeon and replacing 
it by such a plant as other States have found to be economical 
as well as conducive to the reformation of the inmates. 

This is a humanitarian, educational, and economic question, 
not a political issue. Let us forget for a time that we favor 
either state or county control of penal institutions, and all 
get together, as fellow-citizens of a great Commonwealth, de- 
termined to wipe off the face of the earth this relic of medieval 
times and substitute an institution, not elaborate or extrava- 
gant in its appointments, but plain, substantial, and adapted 
to the needs of the times, and so, profiting by the experience 
of other forward-looking States, we can take our place 
among those who lead, and not those who lag far behind, 
in modern methods of caring for those unfortunate members 
of society. 

I appeal to all men and women who believe that even 
the most unfortunate have some rights which must be re- 
spected. 

I appeal to all those who believe that the supreme aim of 
prison discipline is the reformation of prisoners. 

I appeal to business men and to organizations of business 
men throughout the State to lend a hand. 


WINCHESTER, MAss. Lewis PARKHURST. 


[Senator Parkhurst is the man who effectually started this 
movement, and he deserves the greater support of the citizens, 
especially such as are of the Unitarian faith, because one of 
their chief distinctions, from the foundation of their faith, 
is their success in social reform and progress. The present 
instance is a vile reproach against every one of us. There are 
prisons elsewhere just as bad—TuHe Hprror.] 
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Out of Missionary. Experience 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is not because our ‘name is associated with a type of 
theology denying the Trinity, and deity of Christ, that so 
many people are repelled. It is because the name has become 
associated with the habit of religious coldness and barren- 
ness, over-rationalism, negative statement, and practical spir- 
itual indifferentism,—religion without soul—that so many 
people dread it. Is this association unjust? Answer the 
question honestly! Yes, it is very unjust in many places; we 
have had noble prophets and superbly faith-living lay men and 
women in our ranks. ... Nevertheless the average layman 
and often the average minister talk about our religion as a 
negation of what other people believe and a free-and-easy 
custom in which “anything goes.” 

Suppose we try first changing our habits, and let the honored 
name stay on a little longer! 

I speak from considerable missionary experience. Over and 
over again the attempt has been made to ‘ease up” the intro- 
duction of our gospel in a new community by keeping the 
name “Unitarian” out’of sight. We have advertised ‘Liberal 
Christian services,” ‘Progressive Religious services,’ and the 
like. The uniform discovery has been that the name “Uni- 
tarian” is the best advertising name we can use in the mis- 
sionary field. For people who know, it has a noble tradition. 
For people who don’t know, the thing to be done is to make 
them know! ‘There’s no other short cut to popularity. What 
the Unitarian Church is, it is, name and all. It is our mis- 
sionary business to make the thing we are, name and all, 
better understood, better respected, better loved, first by our 
own people and then by people who cannot be attracted to 
it by the poor trick of a new label, but by a resolute campaign 
of plucky evangelism, which is heroically in earnest. 


ORLANDO, FLA. GrorcE H. BADGER, 


Extra Service to Community 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Tue Recister of December 28 you comment upon the 
question of the right of a minister to devote part of his time 
to community activities and you ask for expressions of opinion. 

The minister is called to a church to be the minister of that 
church; he accepts a salary from that church, not from the 
community ; therefore it is his extra time which, after he has 
earned his salary in direct service to his church, he should 
give to the community. 

I have more than one case in mind where a minister has 
become at least a near-leader in community affairs and has 
waked up some fine morning to find his church weak, dying, 
or dead behind him. From one angle, it is a foolish thing to 
do, as foolish as that of the proverbial figure who sawed off 
the limb on which he sat, between him and the tree. A minis- 
ter’s first duty is to make his church a force,in the community. 
He himself should enter into community activities, of course, 
but only after hours. 

To serve in community interest, no matter what it is, in 
such a fashion as to neglect his church, is unfair to the church 
which hires him and, to say the least, short-sighted in respect 
to his own calling and career if his object in life is to be a 
minister of a church. Our churches need ministers and 
preachers whose first interest is the Unitarian interpretation 
of Christianity and Unitarian churches and who, in their 
spare hours, are in touch with and working for such com- 
munity interests as are worth while. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

Worcesrer, Mass. » 


P.S. May I add a word as to the name “Unitarian”? It 
will not be changed or left out or lost. “Liberal” means almost 
anything in these days of loose thinking. “Unitarian” is the 
best name, and, out of experience in the four corners of the 
country, I feel sure that it is not a name but the content 
which may keep some people away from us. I trust we are 
not going to give up the content, but rather reveal it to larger 
and larger numbers of people who, if they knew its value, 
would come to us and cherish it. 8. 


“~ 


. 


. benediction. 


well filled. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Running Religion out of Russia 


The Soviets are emulating the French 
Reyvyolutionists in attempting to stamp all 
religious observance out of Russia. Not 
satisfied with prohibiting the Christmas 
observance, they launched in Moscow an 
“Attack upon Heaven.” This “attack” 
eonsisted of a grotesque carnival proces- 
sion that was a mockery of the world’s 
great religions. The Deity was portrayed 
as an old man six feet tall with inflamed 
face and evil eye. Here and there were 
persons disguised as priests who were 
equipped with nets like spiders’ webs with 
which they sought to capture worshipers. 
No discrimination was. shown: a Roman 
Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, and a 
Greek Catholic priest danced together on 
a float. The students who formed the 
main body of the procession took malicious 
pleasure in caricaturing sacred traditions. 

One group depicted a group of fallen 
angels with wilted wings and shamed 
faces. Four stuffed hogs represented the 
deities of the various religions. Groups 
of girls and boys marched along singing 
parodies of hymns, which pictured the 
priests as idlers, deceivers, and robbers. 
Red stars, burlesques of the star of Beth- 
lehem, were borne aloft. Placards pro- 
claimed a variety of Communist doctrines, 
as “Religion is the opiate of the people”; 
“Man made God in man’s image, not God 
man in His.” One truck carried an 
infant wearing a red cap, who was desig- 
nated as “Young Communism.” Finally, 
all the deities were tossed into a huge 
bonfire, which was kindled before one of 
the large railway stations, while groups 
of boys and girls danced about. 


Church Service Wh ichent. Words 


A church service minus prayer, sermon, 
and hymn was given recently at the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, as an 
experiment, and called “The Ministry of 
Music.” The violoncellist, Livio Man- 
nucci; the organist, Dr. Harold Vincent 
Milligan; and Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin 
sat in the choir, but the violoncellist and 
the organist conducted the service, without 
the minister so much as pronouncing the 
Similar services with dif- 
ferent programs and soloists will be of- 
fered from time to time. The church was 
If the attendance continues 
to increase, this method of varying the 
ehurch service will be adopted. 


Religion in the Country 


Dr. Paul L. Vogt, widely known as a 
student of rural church problems, and 
director of this branch of the work of 
home missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is to conduct two courses at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


City. These courses, which are to be given 


on Monday afternoons during the second 


; Semester, beginning February 5, are en- 


“The Church and the Country Com- 


munity’ and “Problems of the Rural 
Church.” Tendencies in rural religious 
life, programs of rural community service, 
and the opportunity of the church for 
leadership and co-operation will be dis- 
cussed in the first course; the second will 
deal with the practical problems which 
arise in the experience of the members 
of the class. It is Dr. Vogt’s intention 
to make the lectures of value, not only 
to pastors, but also to laymen working 
in semi-rural and suburban communities. 


Notitraid of Sehivm 


The Presbyterian voices the opinion 
that the preaching of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, which will be considered by the 
General Assembly, has shaken the Presby- 
terian Church to its foundations and may 
result in a divided Presbyterian Church. 
That conservative journal says of the pos- 
sible division: “This will be healthy. In 
the body of the church, as in the body of 
a man, when there is a hurt and wound, 
there is no healing until the line of separa- 
tion appears between the sound and un- 
sound parts. The history of separation 
in the chureh maintains this conclusion.” 


Maine Baptists Fundamentalists 


Baptists are well distributed. They are 
strong in the South and the Middle West. 
They also find the soil of the State of 
Maine congenial. According to the Year 
Book, just issued by the United Baptist 
Convention of Maine, there are 402 
churches in the State, with 301 ministers 
and 33,955 members. There are also 
28,864 members of Sunday-schools. The 
benevolent contributions were $152,389. 
The Convention believes in a well-trained 
ministry for the State, for it recently 
voted to require credentials of ministers 
eoming to Maine from other States. The 
Ministers’ Association stands on the Bap- 
tist fundamentals, having passed a vote 
to recommend to the churches that no 
man be ordained to the Baptist min- 
istry in Maine who denies such truths 
as the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the Virgin Birth of our Lord, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection of Christ, ~ and 
his return in glory. 


Religious Friction in Oregon 

The religious issue is again rampant in 
the State of Oregon. It became promi- 
nent in the recent campaign preceding 
the primary and general election. The 
issue has come to the front in the State 
Legislature through the introduction of 
four bills by Representative D. C. Lewis 
of Portland. One bill would repeal that 
section of the Oregon code which allows 
transportation and importation of wine 
for: sacramental purposes. The second 
relates to the examination of public-school 
teachers. The third would repeal the law 
exempting church property from taxation. 
The fourth seeks the repeal of the pro- 


vision providing for chaplains at the peni- 
tentiary and the boys’ training-school, one 
of whom, under the present law, must be 
a Catholic priest. 


Why We Love the Army 


Col. William A. McIntyre, commanding 
the Salvation Army in the city of Boston 
and New England, has just issued a report 
of the work done by the Army in the 
course of a year. About 48,000 persons 
were helped and sustained. Several hun- 
dred families applied for help for the 
first time, including more than twelve 
nationalities, representing Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. A large amount of 
coal, wood, and ice was distributed. Pro- 
visions, clothing, and furniture were also 
provided. The total number of families 
helped was 3,784. HEmployment was se- 
cured for 878 men and 298 women. Colonel 
McIntyre stated that at least 50 per cent. 
of the applicants for positions were ex- 
service men. 1,550 persons were given 
from one to ten days at the Army’s fresh- 
air camp at Canton. The Army operates 
in Boston a variety of charities, including 
the Staniford Street Day Nursery, the 
Hyangeline Booth Rescue Home and Ma- 
ternity Hospital, the People’s Palace 
(men’s hotel), the Argonne Hotel for men, 
and the industrial home in Roxbury. 


Federal Council Condemns 
Ku Klux 


The administrative committee of the 
Federal Council has condemned all masked 
bodies in general and the Ku Klux Klan 
in particular. In taking this attitude the 
committee said: “Evils of lawlessness: and 
immorality, however serious, can never be 
remedied by secret, private, and unauthor- 
ized action. They must be handled by 
the State and by the recognized forces of 
education. For groups of individuals 
wearing masks and concealing their iden- 
tity to pass judgment on men and women 
and to carry out humiliating measures of 
their own devising is subversive of every 
principle of civilized government, and un- 
dermines respect for the established 
agencies of law and order. Any body of 
mInen unidentified and banded together to 
achieve in a partisan spirit the purposes 
of a sectional, political, racial, or sectarian 
group, is almost certain to fall into the 
very evils of mob rule, against which the 
spirit of Christian democracy and Ameri- 
eanism makes vigorous and constant pro- 
test.” 


Dr. Hillis Gets Salary Increase 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., this month begins his twenty- 
fifth year as minister of the church built 
and made famous by Henry Ward Beecher. 
By way of expressing appreciation of Dr. 
Hillis, his salary has been increased 50 
per cent—from $8,000 to $12,000. Dr. 
Hillis came to Plymouth from Chicago, 
succeeding Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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* BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


The 
COUNTRY OF BOOKS 


HIS workaday world is so trying at times, 
_Folks chatter and squabble like rooks! 
So the wise flee away to the best of all climes, ~ 
Which you enter through History, Memoirs, or Rhymes, 
That, most wonderful Country of Books. 


And griefs are forgotten. You go on a tour 
More wondrous than any of “‘Cook’s’’; 
It costs you but littl—your welcome is sure— 
Your spirits revive in the atmosphere pure 
Of the wonderful Country of Books. 


Your friends rally round you. You shake by the hand 
Philosophers, soldiers, and spooks! 

Adventurers, heroes, and all the bright band 

Of poets and sages are yours to command 
In that wonderful Country of Books. 


New heights are explored; and new banners unfurled; 
New joys found in all sorts of nooks— 

From the work-weary brain misgivings are hurled— 

You come back refreshed to this workaday world 
From that wonderful Country of Books. 


[In John O’London‘s Weekly] 


The Moors and the Berbers 


OLD Morocco AND THE FORBIDDNN ATLAS. 
By OC. H. Andrews. New York: George.H. Doran 
Company. $38.00. 

“T have passed a very pleasant evening 
living again in old Morocco.’ The re- 
yiewer was met by this remark from his 
wife on his return home at a late hour 
one night, as she laid upon the table this 
beautifully illustrated and well-printed 
book. Her words suggest the first requisite 
of a book on travels: it must be interesting. 
This interest the reviewer himself felt as 
he read the preface and went on into the 
heart of the book. The style of the writer 
is easy, at times almost conversational, 
and the introduction now and again of bits 
of poetry taken from the original Arabic 
breaks up the description of natural scen- 
ery and gives the human and historic 
touch so valuable in holding the reader’s 
attention, as he passes through an un- 
known land and among strange peoples. 
The description of a Moorish banquet is 
true to fact, so also the admirably worded 
picture of the Thursday market. The 
tale of the stork is after the style of 
stories the reviewer himself heard told, 
by professional story-tellers,—stories full 
of human interest that easily carry their 
moral meaning. 

Morocco under the French is going to 
play a more and more important part in 
Mediterranean history. The changes since 
1905 when the reviewer visited the country 
have been many and startling. Any one 
who wishes to inform himself regarding 
the present aspect of this northwestern 
tip of Africa should. read Mr. Andrews’s 
book; any one who desires to acquaint 
himself, without too much trouble, with 


the fables and poetry of the Berbers and 
Moors can find what he wants in the 
translated poems and stories in this same 
volume, and any one who merely wishes 
to spend a pleasant evening, roaming in 
imagination through far distant lands, can 
do so in company with the author of Old 
Morocco. T, V-N. 


Terra Incognita 


Topay AND Tomorrow. By L. #. 
New York: The Macmillan Oompany. 


CHILE 
Elliott. 
$5.00. 

The recent terrible earthquakes in 
South America made Chile for a few days 
a headliner in our newspapers, and doubt- 
less stimulated some people to learn a 
little more concerning a country which, 
in spite of Pan-American bureaus of in- 
formation, is terra incognita to most of 
us. The earthquakes would not have been 
wholly in vain if this laudable desire 
could be kept alive long enough to ensure 
a wide reading of Mr. Elliott’s compre- 
hensive and admirably arranged treatise. 
Geography, history, commerce, finance, 
immigration, are all covered, and well 
covered; the descriptions of scenery and 
characterizations of people are full of 
movement and color. A chapter in which 
Mr. Elliott’s vigorous and picturesque 
style is at its very best is entitled 
“Strangers on the Pacific Coast.” And, 
by the way, this chapter concerns not so 
much the Chile of Today and Tomorrow 
as the Chile of Yesterday. Here we have 
the story of successive pirates, corsairs, 
privateers, and adventurers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Drake, 
Sharp, Dampier, Betagh, and the rest. 
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in the reading of a tale by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. What a gorgeous picture is 
that of Lord Anson, sailing home after 
his capture of a Spanish treasure-ship 
with enormous wealth on board! “He is 
said to have brought back more than a 
million pounds’ worth of gold, and to have 
entered port with a golden Spanish can- 
dlestick tied to every yard-arm of his 
ship.” The book is generously illustrated, 
and there is a good map. A. M. L. 


Alluring California 


A History oF CALiIroRNiA: THH SPANISH 
Prriop. By Charles Hdward Chapman, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

CALIFORNIA: THE AMBRICAN PHRIOD. By 
Robert Glass Cleland, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

The two books, written about the same 
time, should be read together. Though 
not prepared in collaboration, the authors 
have been in constant communication, and 
the books form a consecutive history of 
the country we now know as California 
from the early Spanish expeditions in the 
sixteenth century down to the present 
time. The two volumes, of over five 
hundred pages each, successfully fulfill 
the purpose of the two writers to produce 
between them an authoritative popular 
history of California. 

To any one who already knows Califor- 
nia these books will bring great satisfac- 
tion. The work is scholarly, thorough, 
and interesting. To one who enjoys the 
region of credible romance and of reliable 
facts in regard to one of the most fas- 
cinating portions of the United States, 
these volumes will furnish all that he can 
ask. Use has been made by the writers of 
all available literature on the subject of 
California, past and present. 

Both Dr. Chapman and Dr, Cleland have 
written with a thesis in mind, namely, 
that California, as interesting and as 
great as she is in herself, is yet more 
interesting and even greater as seen in 
the larger perspective of her relation to 
the history of North America. Careful 
readers of these volumes will agree that 
the thesis has been well maintained. 

The authors may have thought it ir- 
relevant to their subject, but a reviewer 
can but regret the omission of any ad- 
equate reference in these interesting vol- 
umes to the intellectual and moral side of 
the subject with which they deal. The 
University of California and Stamford 
University are dismissed with but a line,- 
and no mention is made of the brothers 
Le Conte, Professor Hilgard, Professor 
Howison, who have given a luster to 
learning as clear as that of California 
skies. No reference is made to those 
pioneers of education—A. §. Hallidie, 
Horace Davis, Horatio Stebbins, and 
many others—who through years of de- 
voted service nurtured the little state 
university until it has become the giant 
that it is to-day. The writers do not 
seem to be aware that William Keith, one 
of the greatest painters America has 
produced, lived and worked in California. 
Great financiers like D. O. Mills, busi- 


-ness men like Capt. F. W. Macondray and 


James Otis who maintained a high stand- 
ard of commercial integrity in early San 


One is absorbed in the reading of it asFrancisco days, seem to be unknown. 


— 
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Thomas Starr King and his patriotic serv- 
ice during the terrible days of the Civil 
War are but obscurely noticed. It may 
be too much to expect, but had these names 
and others and the events associated with 
them been woven into this admirable 
history of the State, California would be 
seen eyen more powerfully to contradict 
the reproach often thrust upon her, that 
she is a land whose only interests are 
material, and whose only future lies in 
the yield of her fields, her orchards, her 


forests, her oil-wells, and her moving- 


picture studios. R. 8. 


Mystery and Adventure 


Bwasts, MON AND Gops. By Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski. New York: H. P. Dutton & Oo. $3.00. 

This is indeed an extraordinary docu- 
ment of dangers and terrors, of miracles 
and mysteries, of demons and gods. It 
is the tale of the flight of a Polish scien- 
tist from the Bolsheviki, and his effort 
to escape through the heart of Asia, at 
first south through Outer and Inner Mon- 
golia to Thibet, and then, when this way 
is blocked, westward to Urga and Man- 
churia. The story of Dr. Ossendowski’s 
strange experiences and narrow escapes 
from death is told with the restraint that 
one shows who has looked so often into 
the eyes of danger that he has lost his 
fear. This book, however, is more than 
a tale of personal adventure. It is an 
impressive’ disclosure of the seething un- 
rest at the heart of Asia, where the 
ancient people of Jenghiz Khan and Tam- 
erlane, these greatest of human conquer- 
ors who ruled-half the world, are being 
stirred by a new unrest and an awakening 
of ancient ambitions. It is a vivid 


picture of Lamaite Buddhism, also, with- 


its story of the Living Buddha, the blind 
god of Urga, who is the center of the 
Pan-Asiatie idea, and its glimpse of the 
mystery of mysteries, the King of the 
World, ruling all nations from his sub- 
terranean chambers. In our complex of 
world forces to-day we must not fail to 
take into account the fact that this “con- 
tinent of mysterious Pontiffs, Living Gods, 
Mahatmas and readers of the terrible book 
of Karma is awakening and the ocean of 
hundreds of millions of human lives is 
lashed with monstrous waves.” ©. -R..Jis 


A Remarkable Trip 


DowN THH YELLOWSTONE. By Lewis R. Free- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $8.50. 

Written in a breezy, happy style and 
yivid with many interesting, often excit- 
ing episodes, this story of a well-known 
traveler’s adventures is altogether delight- 
ful. Mr. Freeman tells of a visit to Yel- 
lowstone Park during the winter or late 
spring, when the snow was still on the 
ground, and then of a remarkable trip 
down the Yellowstone River from its 
source to its confluence with the Missouri. 
There are over fifty illustrations, some of 
them familiar to Yellowstone tourists as 
the work of Haynes, the official photog- 
rapher of the Park, and some that are 
new. The text, however, is equally pic- 
turesque, and the story never fails in 
interest, H. Bs, iS. 
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THE JAFFA GATH, JERUSALEM 


Through which General Allenby entered into 
possession of the city 


Palestine since the War 


Tun Nuw PaLestine. By W. D. McCrackan. 
Boston: The Page Company. $5.00. 

Mr. McCrackan is already known for his 
history of the Swiss Confederation. His 
new book will add to his reputation, not 
only in itself, but also indirectly, in ac- 
quainting us with the author as publisher 
of the Jerusalem News, the first daily 
newspaper ever printed in Palestine in 
the English language. The work contains 
an introduction by James Bryce, perhaps 
the last bit of literary work from Lord 
Bryce’s pen. 

The book is important for several rea- 
sons. It gives us the story of one of the 
most significant movements of history: 
the masterly campaigns of General Al- 
lenby, which delivered Jerusalem and all 
of Palestine from the Turks. The story 
of the engineering feat by which Nile 
water was piped across the desert of 
Sinai, of the skillful strategy by which 
Jerusalem was spared from destruction, of 
the dramatic moment when Allenby passed 
through the Jaffa Gate and entered quietly 
into official possession of the city, is all 
well told. 

The book is important also because it 
gives us an authoritative account of the 
problems which confront the British Ad- 
ministration in their effort to carry on to 
a successful issue the epoch-making ex- 
periment of a mandate under the sanction 
of the League of Nations. The difficulties 
that arise from the presence in the land of 
Arab Muslims, Jewish Zionists, and differ- 
ent Christian bodies are clearly set forth. 
The author has been led to reconsider his 
first favorable attitude toward Zionism, 
the fruits of which, he concludes, have 
been decidedly unpalatable. 

Aside from its historical significance’ the 
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book gives an interesting picture of the 
sacred sites of the land as they are to-day 
in these first years of liberty. The con- 
clusion is marred by the addition of a few 
stanzas of very mediocre verse. Oc. Rk. J. 


Oriental Social Life 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY, OR THE PATHFINDDR 
SuRVEY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Under the direc- 
tion of Clarence R. Johnson, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $6.00. 4 

In spite of admitted inadequacy, this 
survey is a monumental piece of work. 
It makes no claim to be a complete, well- 
rounded study of this great Oriental city. 
It is a pathfinder survey only. Still, when 
one calls to mind the extraordinary ob- 
stacles in the way of the work, the baffling 
problems presented by a city where one 
may stand on a certain bridge and hear as 
many as thirty languages spoken, a city 
with diverse races, religions, customs, and 
ideals, a city without a civic consciousness 
or a community life, a city where Hast 
and West mingle in the utmost confusion, 
a city whose very population is still a 
subject for guesswork, one is fully con- 
vinced that the measure of achievement 
which this book represents is truly 
astounding. 

Eight organizations interested in the 
improvement of the social life in Constan- 
tinople united to make this survey. Under 
the direction of Professor Johnson and an 
advisory council of fifteen, a staff of ten 
paid helpers and a number of capable 
volunteer workers gave months of inten- 
sive labor to the task. Following an ad- 
mirable discussion of the historical set- 
ting come various specific studies: civic 
administration, community organization, 
industrial life, refugees, orphanages, 
recreation, widowhood, adult delinquency, 
and native schools. It is planned later to 
supplement these collected studies with 
new surveys of the housing and health 
conditions. 

For those who are interested in this 
great city, with its dominant traditions 
of ecclesiasticism, militarism, and trade, 
and for those who are concerned with the 
awakening of the Near Hast, and the 
helpful association there of Orient and 
Occident, this book will be of great value. 

Crk, Js 


A Story of Ceylon 

Ton Tureen Fires. 
Burr, New York: 
$1.75. 

The appeal of this love story lies in 
the unusual setting. Ceylon differs just 
enough from the India made familiar by 
many novels to make the book attractively 
fresh. The first chapter introduces two 
pleasing characters, who, instead of be- 
coming the leading man and lady, as you 
hope, serve merely as a prelude to the 
natives and their love story. It is a 
triangular affair in which disparity in 
ages, in religions, and in temperaments 
brings about a tangle that only a fourth 
person can straighten out. No one figure 
stands forth above the others, yet all 
are distinct. Though the element of 
tragedy is large, the book is not unpleas- 
ant reading. H. M. P. 


By Amelia Josephine 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Circumstantial Evidence 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Nice day of the week to be hanging out a 
washing!’”’? grumbled Nora, descending the 
kitchen steps with a basket heavy with wet 
clothes .in her strong hands. “Saturday 
indeed! And soaking in the tubs since 
Monday, with not a minute’s let-up in the 
rain from then till now!’ She glanced at the 
brilliant blue California sky with accusation 
in her eyes, blue themselves as the arch over- 
head. “One thing—they’ll soon’ dry in 
this sunshine,’ she admitted grudgingly. 
‘Grass is almost dry already,” with a down- 
ward look at the velvety greenness over 
which her clotheslines were strung. 

At the very moment when Nora was busily 
pinning her white clothes in the sunshine, 
David Martin was saying eagerly to his mo- 
ther, upstairs in his playroom: “ He’s just as 
old as me, Mother, and he likes just the same 
things I do, .Mother,—lectric trains, and 
wireless, and everything. Don’t you think 
he’s a nice boy, Mother? Isn’t it lucky, 
Mother, if they’re going to live right next 
door to us, that he’s a boy and not a girl? 
Whew! I’dhave been disappointed if a girl 
had moved in next door! Where’s my mitt, 
Mother?” he added, rummaging futilely in an 
old blue army chest, receptacle of many 
treasures. ‘Oh, here it is!”’ with a resound- 
ing upheaval of contents. ‘“‘There’s Billy 
now! That’s our whistle—we made it up 
yesterday. Yes, I’ll remember to be home in 
time for lunch.” And with a bear hug he was 
gone,—a clatter down the bare stairs and a 
bang of the front door. 

Mrs. Martin watched from the window. 
“He is a nice boy,” she thought, estimating 
Billy’s straight back, squared shoulders, 
and friendly smile. ‘What fun boys do 
have,” she half sighed, turning her eyes from 
the golden sunshine without to unfinished 
tasks within. ‘Thought they were headed 
for the ball-field!”” as Billy and David paused 
at the gate, then turned toward the back yard. 

Saturday morning is a busy time. Nora, 
forgetful of her grievance against. the weather, 
sang soft snatches in the kitchen, over her 
fragrant baking. ‘‘ Walking like giants all 
over the back yard!” she chuckled just as 
Mrs. Martin opened the door on a quest for 
the dustpan. 

“What giants?” she asked, sniffing appre- 
ciatively, as she sampled a crisp sugar cookie. 

“The boys on their stilts,” explained Nora. 
“Stalking all up and down the paths, they 
were—David and Billy. They’re gone now, 
this long time. I told them to keep off the 
lawn, so they wouldn’t go bumping into my 
clean clothes. Time enough I’ve had with 
the washing this week. And I gave them 
each a handful of cookies. Boys is boys, 
and I like ’em,’”’ and Nora deftly rolled her 
dough wafer-thin. 

By one o’clock the atmosphere of the house 
had changed as definitely as though real 
thunder-clouds hung low over each member 
of it. 

“My clothes on the ground, every one of 
them!” wailed Nora, ‘‘and for how long, 
nobody knows! Yes, ma’am, his stilts are 
leaning right against the back fence this 
minute. Likely he heard somebody and 


climbed over the fence into his own yard. 
And me giving him cookies and thinking he 
was almost as nice a boy as David himself! 
No ma’am, perhaps they’re not dirty on the 
grass, but no more dry than when I hung 
them up this morning, and me counting on 
getting some of them ironed this afternoon!”’ 
“But he didn’t, I know he didn’t,” defended 
David. ‘He wouldn’t be so mean.” 
“Leaning this minute against the back 
fence,’ went on Nora, inexorably. “And 
weren’t the two of you stalking up and down 
the paths, and didn’t I ask the two of you 
when I brought out the cookies to keep off 
the lawn? That put it into his head. Every 
clothespin dropped right on the grass! He 
just went stilting up one line and down an- 
other, pulling out pins and letting ’em drop 
with the clothes! No ma’am, I don’t want 
you help me hang ’em up again. It’s not the 


Cheerily 


Oh learn from your books all you may, 
For life without learning is shame; 

But brighten your studies with play, 
And put all your heart in your game! 


If wisdom and wealth you would win, 
If honor and fame you desire, 
Don’t faney to smile is a sin, 
But gaily your object acquire! 


My text at the foot of this lies— 
And Bobbie Burns says it to you— 
“Tt’s guid to be merry and wise: 
It’s guid to be honest and true.” 
—#H. A. OC. 
Sentence Sermon 


Walk worthy of God.—1 Thess. ii. 12. 


extra work I mind. I mind the trick—that’s 
what I mind,’ and Nora’s voice quivered 
with a deep hurt. 

“Tt’s the trick I mind, too, Nora,’”- said 
Mrs. Martin, quietly, as the door was about 
to close on Nora’s blue dress and white apron. 
‘‘The clothes aren’t much drier than when 
you hung them up?” 

“Hardly at all, ma’am,” said Nora, ‘and 
it’s out I must go now and hang them up all 
over again, if they’re to get dry to-day at all.’’ 

“Tf the clothes are hardly drier than when 
Nora hung them out,” said Mrs. Martin, 
looking at David, ‘they couldn’t have been 
on the line long, in this bright sunshine. Tell 
me just what happened this morning, David, 
before you went off to play ball. You and 
Billy were together all the time, weren’t 
you?” ; 

‘All the time—till the last ten minutes,”’ 
said David, slowly, trouble in his brown eyes. 

“The last ten minutes? What happened 
then?” 

“Well, we’d walked up and down every 
path on our stilts,” said David, his gaze as 
straight as Mother’s, ‘‘and we were way down 
by the apple-tree and I heard Tom out in 
front—rang his bicycle bell three times,— 
you know that signal he gives me,—and I 
jumped off my stilts and told Billy to come 
on, and ran out to see what Tom wanted.” 

“And Billy didn’t come?” supplied 
Mother. 

“Well, Tom had a lot of things to tell 


? 
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me,—you know he’s got a new puppy, and 
he had him with him, riding the bicycle with 
him, Mother!” 
forgot all trouble in the world. ; 

Mother smiled in response, but insisted, 
“Yes, but how about Billy?” 

“Well, Tom and I played with the puppy 
(maybe it was ten minutes), and then Tom 
said he had to go, and I remembered Billy 
and was just going to find him when he ran 
out the driveway, and he was laughing.” 

“Laughing?” Evidently Mother 
piecing fact on fact, though unwillingly. 

“He said his cat came over in our yard 
after I’d gone, and he called it and followed 
it ’round on his stilts, and the cat didn’t 
know what to make of it, but he did know 
Billy’s voice, course, and all of a sudden 
Billy said he got scared—the cat did—and 
tore up the path and over the fence and into 
his back door—Billy’s back door. 
Billy laughed.” 

“T see,” said Mother, unhappily. ; 

“He didn’t do it, Mother, he did not,” 
said David, in gallant defense. ‘‘He isn’t 
that kind of boy. He isn’t mean.” 

“Nobody saw him do it,’”’ admitted Mother. 
“ And he looks such a jolly, manly little chap.” 

David’s face lightened. 

“But who else could have done it? Surely 
none of the other boys would go walking 
around the back yard on stilts, with you 
away.” 

“Why does it have to be any boy on stilts?” 
demanded David, indignantly. ‘The other 
boys wouldn’t do it any more’n Billy would, 
and I should think Nora’d know it.” 

“Poor Nora,’ sighed Mother. ‘“She’s 
sweet temper itself. We must get to the 
bottom of it.” And just at that minute in 
walked David’s father, home from the office 
on the Saturday midday train. 

“You can tell Father all about it while he 


was 


’ eats his luncheon,” said Mother, leading the 


way to the dining-room, where Nora was 
cheerfully bringing in a belated luncheon. 

The main facts David stated at lightning 
speed, eager for Father’s understanding and 
for his light on a muddled problem. 

“Humph!” said Father. “That nice boy 
next door? Don’t believe it of him. Just a 
minute, son, and I'll listen to every word of 
your story, because. it’s just suspicions like 
this that play the mischief and have to be 
cleared up. Just let me give Polly this 
pear,” he said apologetically for such indul- 
gence, ‘but you know how that parrot does 
like pears,” and with David at his heels he 
departed for the back porch. “Why, 
where is the old rascal?” he said, stopping 
short before an empty cage. ‘‘Ho!, Opened 
his door again, did he?” 

But David was hopping up and down like a 
madman and shouting joyously: “Oh, stop 
him, Dad! Stop him, quick! They’ll all be 
on the ground again! Nora! Mother! 
Come quick, quick; before Dad stops him!’ 

Yes, there, before the astonished eyes of all 
of them, was sleek Polly Parrot, seeing nobody, 
making soft little clucks of joy to himself the 
while he walked dexterously down the clothes- 


line, pulling out clothespin after clothespin - 


with accuracy and dispatch! 

“And I never missing you the whole 
morning!’ Nora whirled upon him, waving 
indignant arms. 

“Tt wasn’t Billy! It wasn’t any boy on 
stilts!” exulted David, between shouts of 
laughter. 

“You old villain!” said Father, in a voice 


For a fleeting instant David | 


Course ~ 


| 
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Little February 


MARJORIE DILLON — 


_ ‘The baby month is February! 

j But though so small, it’s always merry. 

| First, hero Lincoln’s birthday comes ; 

Buen Washington’s, with flags and drums, 
And Lowell, too, we gladly greet; 

_ Then Longfellow, the singer sweet. 

When hearts and posies gay entwine, 

It means our dear Saint Valentine. 

All hail to little February,— 

Its memory days and greetings merry! 


‘ curiously soft for remonstrance. “Come out 
and we'll forgive you this time, and we’ll see 
_ to your cage door, too, so you can’t get out on 
_ wash-day!” and after a slight commotion in 
_ the recesses of the ivy-covered stump where 
_ Polly had taken refuge, he drew him out, 
green wings flopping a vigorous protest 
against. the curtailing of his fun. ‘“ Who’d 
think you’d have sense enough to play a game 
like that! Here, eat your pear!”’ 

“Sense, is it!” from Nora. 

And from the steps Mother smiled happily 
at David and thought, “I’m thankful that in 
_ my heart I couldn’t quite believe he did it.” 

- David whistled a shrill call. ‘Billy!’ as a 
head popped out of an upstairs window,— 
“Billy, come on over!” 
[All rights reserved] 


Handed 
Down from Lincoln 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


pe there was rarely an occasion on which 

Abraham Lincoln did not have a story to 
tell—a story pithy and to the point, and 
certain to touch the springs of laughter. 
If “laughter doeth good like a medicine,” 
then Lincoln was a specialist along that 
line of well-doing. For not only was he 
_ great of heart and generous, as all young 
Americans know from many dear, familiar 
stories; he was quick of wit, nimble of 
tongue, and his humor forever bubbled up, 
clear and refreshing. 

Lincoln often told this story about little 
Daniel Webster: “One day at school little 
Daniel was called up for punishment for 
breaking some rule. Daniel expected to 
_ be whipped on the hand, so on his way 
‘to justice, he spit on the palm of his hand 
and hastily wiped it off on his breeches. 
As expected, the teacher sternly ordered 
the boy to hold out his hand. At sight of 
_ the right hand, the teacher grimaced and 
said, ‘Daniel, if there’s another hand as 
dirty as that in this room, Ill let you 
_ off this time.’ Quick as a wink Daniel 
put forth his grimy left hand! Good as 
_his word, the amused teacher suspended 
_ punishment for that day.” 

Lincoln realized that he was homely, 
and, like one of our recent great but plain- 
faced executives, was not sensitive about 
his looks. ; 
-@ My face, I don’t mind it, 

: Because I’m behind it. bs one 
It’s the people in front get the jar! 


Some’ Laughs 


| 
| 


_ this modern great man is quoted as say- 
‘ing. And Lincoln laughed often and 


e he carried, whereby hung a tale. A 
nger on the train, after eyeing Lincoln 
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“Pardon me, sir, but I believe I have some- 
thing that belongs to you.” Naturally 
surprised, Lincoln inquired the stranger’s 
meaning. “A friend once gaye me this 
knife,” explained the stranger, “telling me 
to keep it till I found a homelier man 
than myself.” Lincoln accepted the knife 
in perfect good humor and with vast satis- 
faction in the joke he could pass on to 
his friends. 

One time when he was a young lawyer, 
Lincoln had an opportunity to do a good 
turn for a poor but deserving neighbor. 
A business firm wrote Lincoln, inquiring 
about the neighbor’s financial standing. 
In his own droll way Lincoln replied > 
“Wirst of all, he has: a wife and baby. 
They should be worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars to any man. Secondly, in his office 
he has a table worth a dollar and a half, 
and three chairs worth about a dollar 
each. Lastly, in one corner is a big rat 
hole, which will bear looking into.” 

Lincoln was tall and awkward, and it 
can be imagined he did not cut a specially 
graceful figure as a dancer. After meet- 
ing Miss Mary Todd, who afterward be- 
came his wife, he made an effort to attend 
parties. One night he begged her to be 
his partner, saying, “I would like to dance 
with you the worst way.” 

Kind Miss Todd, though knowing what 
she was in for, would not refuse and hurt 
his feelings. So they struggled through 
the number somehow. After she was alone 


with her friends again Miss Todd was well 


teased. One sprightly girl inquired, ‘Well, 
Mary, did he dance with you the worst 
way?” “The very worst way,’ laughed 
Mary, good-naturedly and honestly. 

Lincoln had a wonderful memory. After 
one searching look at a soldier who came 
to the White House to see him, Lincoln 
exclaimed : “Why, I remember you! When 
I was a candidate back in Illinois I ate 
some mighty good meals at your house. 
And once I sharpened my knife on your 
whetstone when we were talking in your 
barnyard.” Quick as a flash the soldier 
demanded: ‘Well, what on earth did you 
do with that whetstone? I looked every- 
where for it.” “I put. it on top of the 
gate post,” replied Lincoln immediately. 
“It was a pretty high one, I remember.” 
“Tll look as soon as I get home,” de- 
clared the soldier, who was not so lengthy 
as Lincoln by a great deal. “None of us 
could ever see on top of that gate post.” 
Very shortly, the President laughed over 
a letter from Illinois. The man had found 
the long-lost whetstone, that had lain for 
fifteen years where the lanky Lincoln had 
placed it! 

Perhaps all boys and girls who will 


‘learn Lincoln’s wonderful Gettysburg ad- 


dress, do not know that he also wrote 
poetry. As a youngster he once wrote this 
rhyme, which, as you know, proved to be 
a true prophecy in his own case: 


Good boys who to their books apply 
Will all be great men by and by. 


And this beloved martyr’s religion might: 
well be said to haye been expressed in 
this brief quotation from his second 
inaugural address : ‘ 


With malice toward none, 
With charity for all. 
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A Woman Crosses dic Andes 


Mrs. Marjorie Howarth of New York 
is. the first white woman to succeed in 
climbing the third range of the Andes 
Mountains. From Quito, Ecuador, to 
Iquitos, Peru, the trail she followed meas- 
ured 885 miles and was beset with diffi- 
culties from start to finish. The highest 
peak of the climb was 14,600 feet above 
sea level. Last March, Mrs. Howarth left 
New York with her husband for a pleasure 
trip, and only after they arrived in South 
America did they decide to include the 
dangerous journey over the Andes among 
their pleasures. Two jaguar skins, the 
skin of a young boa constrictor, a lively 
parrot, and a few grains of gold given 
them by Indians in return for trinkets 
are the mementos of their trip which Mr. 
and Mrs. Howarth brought back to New 
York. Also they brought an Indian boy 
who accompanied them on part of the 
trip, and who begged hard to return with 
the travelers to their own country, that 
with his own eyes he might see the marvels 
of which they told him. 


The Lonely Bird 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


I saw a lonely little bird 
Perched on a bush to-day; 

And once it chirped and tried to sing, 
And then it flew away. 


The sky was full of rolling clouds, 
The wind was cold and high, 
And drove against the little bird 

So it could scarcely fly. 


I hope ’twill find a safe, warm place 
Where it can sleep to-night, 

And, if to-morrow should be fair, 
Its song may ring clear and bright. 


Going Some! 


Army and nayy officers as well as air- 
plane experts are amazed at the speed 
record which Lieut. R. L. Maughan, U.S. 
Army aviator, established recently at Self- 
ridge Field, near Detroit, Mich., when he 
flew one kilometer at the rate of 248.5 
miles an hour. On a longer flight he aver- 
aged 232.2 miles an hour for four laps 
of the course and on the last eight laps his 
average was 229 miles an hour. His record 
convinces experts that no limit can be set 
to the possible speed of airplanes. 


Memorial Day for Aviators 
Miss Lillian Gatlin, who founded the 


- National Association of Aviation Gold 


Star Mothers, is now working to have 
March 2, 1923, set as memorial day for 
aviators who gave their lives in the World 
War. To call the attention of the country 
to her efforts, Miss Gatlin recently flew 
across the country, from San Francisco 
to New York in planes of the United States 
Mail Service. She made the trip in 
twenty-seven hours, eleven minutes, in 


_ actual flying time. 
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The Alliance: January Meeting 


Memorial for Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes— 
Gains in Middle States and Canada 


The meeting of the executive board held 
in Boston January 12 was the day as- 
signed to Middle States and Canada, and 
in spite of storm-delayed trains, Mrs. J. J. 
Louson of Montreal, vice-president for 
Canada, was present to report for her 
section, and Mrs. Emile Glogau, Middle 
States vice-president, and Mrs. H. S. 
Griffin, director, came from New York, 
Mrs. F. CG. Bonny from Rochester, N.Y., 
and Mrs. A. D. Warner from Wilmington, 
Del., to bring the message from their 
branches. The other directors reported 
in writing. There was a total attendance 
of twenty-five. 

Miss Lowell made the devotional sery- 
ice a memorial to Mrs. Lucia Clapp 
Noyes, faithful and efficient treasurer, 
whose death occurred December 22. Let- 
ters of appreciation have come from 
branches throughout the country and from 
Canada, and from many individual co- 
workers who feel that they have lost 
a personal friend. Word was received that 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women will contribute money for a much- 
needed well at Swansboro, N.C., in loving 
memory of Mrs. Noyes. Her name has 
been placed in memoriam by her own 
branch, Jamaica Plain, Mass., which pre- 
viously made her a life member of The 
Alliance. A letter of sympathy was sent 
from the executive board to her family. 

The resignation of Miss Louise Brown 
of Boston and Framingham, Mass., as 
chairman of the nominating committee was 
accepted, and she was unanimously elected 
treasurer of The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. Mrs. Noyes had planned to re- 
tire from office during the next term, and 
had spoken to several people and to Miss 
Brown herself of her desire that she 
should be her successor. As treasurer of 
King’s Chapel Branch, Miss Brown was 
associated with the national treasurer. It 
is a great satisfaction to the board to be 
able to fulfill this wish of Mrs. Noyes. At 
the December meeting Miss Mary C. Saw- 
yer, chairman of the finance committee, 
was made assistant treasurer with full 
power, and she continues to serve until the 
new treasurer takes office. 

Two new life members were reported,— 
Mrs. Avery B. Clark of Lowell, Mass., and 
Miss Evelyn Sears of Boston. 

The following names have been added 
to the memorial list: Mrs. Mary S. Russell 
and Mrs, Ellen Wellington Stanwood by 
the branch at Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
Edwin Fiske Kimball by that of Milton, 


Mass.; Mrs. Marcia V. Simpson, Mrs. 
Eliza V. Crowell, and Miss Jessie H. 
Barker by Channing Branch, Newton, 


Mass.; Mrs. Marion Lancaster Robinson 
by the Alliance. of New Bedford First 
Congregational Society; Mrs. A. H. Man- 
chester by Westminster Branch, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

The library committee continues to re- 
ceive letters expressing appreciation of the 
privilege of borrowing by mail books 
which are not to be found in many local 
libraries. A copy of the “History of the 
First Church in Roxbury” has been pre- 
sented by Mrs. William DeY. Field, and 
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by Miss Evelyn Sears a copy of James 
Harvey Robinson’s “Mind in the Making.” 
A gift of money for a book has been re- 


‘ceived from Bulfinch Place Branch, Bos- 


ton, and one from a distant reader. 

Southern work progresses finely under 
able leaders. The schools at Shelter Neck 
and Swansboro, N.C., are both well at- 
tended and are more than ever appreciated 
in the neighborhood. Rey. Margaret Bar- 
nard reported a Christmas pageant and 
a baptismal service at Swansboro on 
Christmas Sunday. The board put on rec- 
ord its grateful recognition of the devoted 
service of Rev. William E. Cowan as 
preacher in the Burgaw Circuit from 1904 
until his death November 4, 1922. A let- 
ter of sympathy was sent to his family. 
Mrs. Helen J. Dinsmoor of Boston and 
Mrs. J. B. Damon and Miss Minnie E. 
Rowe of Watha, N.C., were appointed 
trustees to hold in the name of The Al- 
liance land in Pender County, North Caro- 
lina. Miss Mary C. Sawyer was added to 
the Southern committee. 

On the recommendation of the appeals 
committee three new appeals were en- 
dorsed to be put before the branches: one 
for Castine, Me., toward the cost of reno- 
vating this oldest Unitarian chureh in 
Eastern Maine; one for Long Beach, Calif., 
toward furnishings for the new church, 
which has been dedicated under most fa- 
vorable auspices; and one for Vancouver, 
B.C., for pews for this little church, where 
a settled minister is now in charge, to 
the great satisfaction of a most loyal 
group of workers. 

The international news given month by 
month by Mrs. St. John shows how sin- 
cerely our friendly interest is welcomed 
overseas and how much there is to eall 
it forth. Prof. Francis A. Christie of 
Meadville, who visited Professor and Mrs. 
Puglisi at Florence, Italy, the past sum- 
mer, heartily endorses their aims and 
their methods. The relief work at Buda- 
pest still goes forward under Mr. Hankin- 
son, assisted by the British League and 
The Alliance. Money for this should be 
sent, the sooner the better, to Mrs. C. BH. 
St. John, The Ranelegh, Boston 17; and 
warm clothing will be forwarded by Mrs. 
M. M. Clark, 38 Arlington Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Alliance is heartily interested in all 
that concerns the young people, and Miss 
Lowell, who is on the advisory committee 
for the Campaign “by and with the young 
people,” has asked each branch to co-op- 
erate. Miss Evelyn Sears is serving on 
the new committee appointed by the 
Young People’s Religious Union for col- 
leges and universities. 

Mrs. J. M. Hartwell of Littleton and 
Miss Mary F. Gill of the Jamaica Plain 
Branch have been elected Massachusetts 
directors. Mrs. W. J. Robinson of Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Mrs. J. A. Lambert of Mont- 
real, Canada, have been added to the 
central fellowship committee. 

Two new branches have been added: a 
second branch in Spokane, Wash., and a 
branch at Jamaica, N.Y., where a new 
movement is watched with interest. 

The reports from Middle States and 
Canada, like those in December from 
Southern States, showed decided gains at 
several points. The new opening services 
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are found most helpful. As one director 
put it, the branches are gradually growing 
in breadth of sympathy as well as in their 
comprehension of spiritual obligations to 
their own church. 

The next meeting will be held February 
9 in Worcester, Mass., in the First Uni- 
tarian Church. The regular meeting of 
the executive board will be followed by 
an open meeting, at which Miss Lowell will 
preside. All who are interested will be 
welcome to attend this public meeting 
at 2 P.M. 


Henry Hervey Barber, D.D. 


Honored and loved, with mind unim- 
paired and with all faculties remarkably 
preserved, with his faith in God and im- 
mortality sure and keen, and with even 
his faith in man undimmed by these latest 
troubled years of the world, Dr. Barber 
closed his eighty-seven years of life on 
January 18, 1923. At the grave of many 
others where he had been called to min- 
ister he chose to use the lines of Whittier: 


Life is ever Lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its own. 


Henry Hervey Barber was born in War- 
wick, Mass., on December 30, 1835, son of 
Hervey Barber and Hannah Leland. His 
father, like his mother, was born in the 
town, farmer, deacon in the village church, 
and one of its most respected citizens. 
He received his early education mainly 
from the excellent academy at Deerfield, 
Mass. Here he met and married Eliza 
Hapgood Pratt. They were both teachers 
and continued teaching after their mar- 
riage, going as far away as Newark, Ohio. 
In 1858 he entered the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and graduated in 1861 in the 
class with the late William L. Chaffin, 
John B. Green, and others. To this 
school he was later to return as a mem- 
ber of its faculty, and by it he was hon- 
ored in 1911 with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Before his work in the school, however, 
he had been a minister in the active work 
of important churches, first at Harvard, 
Mass., for five years, where he was or- 
dained in 1861; then at the First Church, 
Somerville, Mass., where from 1866 to 
1884 he had a distinguished career of 
parish and community service and is still 
much beloved. In connection with his 
labors in the school he accepted the pas- 
torate of the Independent Congregational 
Church at Meadville from 1885 to 1890. 
Dr. Barber edited the Unitarian Review 
from 1875 to 1884, an important magazine 
of the time. While at Somerville he as- 
sisted other churches, as at the newly or- 
ganized church at Melrose, Mass., some- 
times walking over for the afternoon 
service. One of his last public utterances 
was in the Melrose church, where on No- 
vémber 19, 1922, he took part in the sery- 
ice at which Rey. D. M. Wilson preached 
in observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination there, in which Dr. Bar- 
ber. had taken part fifty years before. 

But it was at the Theological School at 
Meadville where the main part of his 
life was spent and with which he is 
most closely associated. He became pro- 
fessor of history and philosophy of reli- 
gion in 1884, In 1890 he was made pro- 
fessor of theology and homiletics. It is 
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for his wise counsels in these departments 
that his students best remember him. He 
also gave at times instruction in psy- 
chology and WHnglish literature, and he 
took part in what was then a new depar- 
ture in theological schools,—the organi- 
zation of the Department of Sociology, in 
1885. He served as trustee of the school 
from 1881 to 1885. 

Dr. Barber was sometime a member of 
the American Historical Association, the 
American Economie Association, and was 
an honorary member of Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Harvard Divinity School. 

He was made professor emeritus in 
1904, at the age of sixty-eight. He con- 
tinued to make Meadville his home, keep- 
ing in close touch with the school, the 
church, and the community, where he was 


Henry Hervey Barber 


MARY A. HALEY 
A Parishioner of Somerville, Mass. 


Poet and teacher, counselor and friend,— 
Titles he bore with dignity and grace, 
_ And.yet, withal, true humbleness had 
place. 
| . The stately figure that no storm could 
! bend, 
“The saintly face where grave and gay 
thoughts blend, 
Proclaim his kinship to a hallowed 
race 
Whose words and deeds in Holy Writ 
- we trace, 
And on whose faith and precepts we de- 
pend. 
In his dear presence we were always 
blessed, 
He smoothed the path in which our 
feet should go. 
Gave hope to those afflicted or distressed. 
Infinite tenderness to those in woe, 
Revealed the beauty of self-sacrifice, 
And knew each loving heart held Para- 
dise. 


a welcome neighbor and citizen. He was 
a member there of the Literary Union and 
the Round Table, at both of which he took 


his turn in reading papers and in discus- 


sions of public affairs. He was largely in- 


_ fluential in establishing the Public Library 


in Meadville, and a printed pamphlet on 
“The Free Public Library in Pennsyl- 
yania” had wide circulation and influence. 
Indeed, Dr, Barber was in no way a re- 
eluse, but was always interested in public 
questions, a worker for many good causes, 
—temperance, woman suffrage, equal 
rights for all races, social justice, and 
peace. He accepted as a necessity our 
part in the World War, and, though dis- 
appointed at its outcome in the last few 
years, he did not waver in his hope of 


reaching an enduring peace among the 


nations. 

Many of the ministers of Unitarian 
churches were his pupils. All of them and 
others who were not in his classes grate- 
fully remember him for his personal 
charm, his friendly counsel, and for the 
associations of his hospitable home. 

In his home was his supreme joy. A 
‘long and happy married life was inter- 


rupted by the death of Mrs. Barber in 
1911 


They had been together for fifty- 
ine years. Mrs. Barber was greatly be- 
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loved, and at her death was mourned by 
the whole community. Though keeping 
Meadville as his home, in the later years 
he made extended visits in New England 
and elsewhere, especially with his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Ward R. Clarke of Saco, Me., 
and Mrs. Albert J. Coleman of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. His third daughter became 
the wife of Clayton R. Bowen, professor 
in the Meadville Theological School. It 
was a satisfaction to Dr. Barber that his 
three daughters married ministers and 
that Professor Bowen carried on the tra- 
dition of teaching in the Theological 
School. Besides the three daughters he 
is survived by a son, Henry Blanchard 
Barber of Portland, Me. Dr. Barber went 
to Jacksonville on Thanksgiving, 1922, 
and died there in St. Luke’s Hospital after 
an illness of about four weeks. 

Dr. Barber was naturally interested in 
books, and his memory was stored with 
great poems which could be summoned 
readily on appropriate occasions. He was a 
writer of articles for magazines, and 
poems. One of his hymns finds a place 
in the New Hymn and Tune Book. At 
the breakfast table of a friend -within 
two months from his passing he was asked 
whether he had not something special 
he could read. He answered by pulling 
from his vest pocket some verses which 
he said he had just written and which 
would show how he felt about things now. 
They were bright, forward-looking, beau- 
tiful. But a copy of them was denied, 
with his saying that it might be some- 
time but not just then. This anticipated 
time has now come, and it is hoped that 
the verses will be found. Books and lit- 
erature had to share interest with people 
of all kinds, among whom he knew no 
grades of high or low, rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned. And books and people had 
to share him with flowers and nature in 
general. He knew where the earliest 
flowers would appear and would willingly 
take the long walk to where the arbutus 
could best be found. And to bring a 
flower home to the loved one there would 


-be the happy ending of many a long 


tramp. . 

The body was brought to Boston, where 
a service was held in King’s Chapel on 
Monday afternoon, January 22, conducted 
by Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rey. 
Henry T. Secrist. Dr. Livermore’s Com- 
munion hymn “A holy air is breathing 
round,” so full of Meadville associations, 
and the hymn “Lead, Kindly Light,” were 
sung by the congregation. A strain from 
music composed by Mrs. Barber was 
played on the organ after the prayers. 
Tributes of flowers from far and near, 
ministers who had been his students and 
others, former parishioners, denomina- 
tional officials, and delegates from the 
Saco church were gathered in numbers 
at the simple service in his memory. The 
interment was at Deerfield, Mass., where 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman was in charge. 

To all who ever heard him, Dr. Barber 
will be memorable for his wonderful voice. 
Its strength and quality kept to the 
very last—a voice that thundered de- 
fiance at the wrong and selfishness of 
men; a voice tender with emotion, rising 
with cheery hope, charming in story for 
children, remarkably effective in the read- 
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ing of Scripture and poetry, especially 
in the reading of Browning. Who that 
heard it will ever forget his reading of 
“Saul”? Even to one who knew him 
only in the later years his companionship 
was a delight and his presence a benedic- 
tion. 

Any appreciation of Dr. Barber would 
be incomplete without some lines from 
Browning’s “Hpilogue,” which he liked so 
much, and which may be said appropri- 
ately now of him: 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, F 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 


‘Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


Sleep to wake. i. A, By 


This Earth Part of Heaven? 


Certainly the laws of the kingdom of God 
work on the planet 


A new series of Sunday evening meet- 
ings in Unity House, Boston, Mass., began 
on January 28, with Rev. Dr. Abraham M. 
Rihbany of the Church of the. Disciples, 
Boston, speaking of “The March of Chris- 
tianity from Palestine to America.’ Next 
Sunday, February 4, the subject, “Is the 
Bible Outgrown or Misunderstood?” will 
be discussed by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
director of worship in the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. The meetings. 
which were arranged by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches with 
the co-operation of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, New Hngland Division, will 
continue through Waster Sunday. 

Dr. Rihbany said in part: 

“The religious movement which finally 
became known as Christianity began in - 
Palestine under no special name. Its 
founder and his disciples were Jews. 
Jesus’ purpose was not to establish a new 
church, but to revitalize the religion of 
his people and lead them to consider their 
mission in the world to be spiritual rather 
than political. Evidently it was in this 
spiritual sense that Jesus thought of him- 
self as being the Messiah. As is well 
known, only a very few of the Palestinian 
Jews followed Jesus and accepted him as 
the expected Messiah, but assumed no 
new name, 

“When the movement which was begun 
in Galilee spread to Northern Syria and 
there came into closer contact with the 
Gentile world, the followers of Jesus were 
called by others (probably in derision) 
‘Christians,’ which is the Greek equivalent 
of, if I may use the term, ‘Messiahites,’ 
or those that believe the Messiah did come 
in the person of Jesus. That was in the 
city of Antioch. 

“Tt seems that the apostles and their 
immediate followers made little, if any, 
use of the name which was forced upon 
them. The word ‘Christian’ is mentioned 
only three times in the entire New Testa- 
ment and only once in a spiritual sense. 
In all his epistles Paul makes no use of it 
whatever. But in course of time the fol- 
lowers of Jesus accepted the name ‘Chris- 
tian’ asa fit designation. Christ was their 
spiritual leader, and his teachings formed 
their rules of faith and life. Their frater- 
nities or churches were founded on this 
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idea. They were to live a life of peace, 
purity, love, and service, and to await 
the coming of the kingdom of God. 

“But with the growth of the Christian 
movement grew also the necessity for or- 
ganization, rules and regulations, in order 
to provide the spirit of the faith with a 
more suitable body through which to func- 
tion. This legitimate necessity opened the 
way also to all sorts of speculation about 
Jesus and the precepts he taught. The 
mystical mind of the Greek and the orga- 
nizing genius of the Roman converted the 
simple faith of the early disciples into a 
huge system of speculative philosophy and 
metaphysics. They asked and answered 
in their own way such questions as these: 
Was Jesus a natural or a supernatural 
being? Was he God or man, or both God 
and man? 
or an influence of the Divine Being? and 
so forth. In this manner the massive 
creeds of the Church grew, and the name 
‘Christian’ was forced to include them 
all. One had to accept all these doctrines, 
else he was not a Christian. 

“That remained the case until freedom 
of thought and research was won after 
many struggles. By the millions of free- 
thinkers on religion it has been found that 
such speculations have no vital connection 
with Jesus’ message and that to reject them 
is not to renounce the Christian faith. 
So to-day the heresy hunter, although he 
still has many supporters, finds himself 
out of harmony with the general spirit 
of the times. 

“However, the emancipation of the es- 
sential message of the gospel from the 
thralldom of speculative creeds does not 
satisfy the needs of the times. A more 
positive attitude is urgently needed. The 


- task which the Christian religion faces 


in America is vastly different from that 
which it faced in Palestine two thousand 
years ago. Science also has greatly 
changed man’s attitude toward the uni- 
verse, and this change cannot be safely 
ignored. We do not fully meet the needs 
of the time in which we are living by 
simply urging men to pray and wait for 
a perfect social order to drop down from 
the sky. We could not, even if we would, 
convince an intelligent person to-day that 
men can be changed from sinners to saints 
by simply believing a metaphysical theory 
about Jesus’ personality and receiving a 
church sacrament. The promise of a ‘seat 
in glory’ after death has not proved a suffi- 
cient incentive to make all those who bear 
the name ‘Christian’ do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly before God; has not 
proved sufficient to make the members of 
Christian nations so good as not to hate 
and kill one another. : 
“We must not forget that this earth is 
an integral part of the kingdom of God 
and that his divine law should prevail in 
it. Let us have faith that America can be 
converted into something like the heaven 
we long for and let us speak more of a 
community of good citizens than a ‘com- 
munion of saints.’ Instead of dwelling on 
a description of the. ‘heavenly hosts,’ let 
us dwell on the promotion of a fraternal 
international order. The march of Chris- 
tianity must not be measured in terms of 
years and with reference to the massive 
creeds which have been built in its name, 


Was the holy spirit a person ° 
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but in its growth in the hearts of men. 
When we find that after nineteen centuries 
of preaching members of one Christian 
denomination find it unlawful for them 
to worship with members of another de- 
nomination, when we find that creed is 
still considered a more valid credential 
for a Christian than character without a 
creed, we have every reason to be ashamed 
rather than to glory in what we call our 
progress. And the most shameful irony 
is that the Christians who are so hope- 
lessly divided over the terms ‘orthodox’ 
and ‘heterodox’ are cursing the govern- 
ments of the world for not being together 
in fraternal unity! Let us have first a 
real league of churches before crying so 
loudly for a league of nations. 

“T am certain in my own mind that if 
all the sermons which have been preached 
about forms of creed had been preached 
on topics dealing with right living, Christ- 
like living, our world to-day would not be 
suffering from the shattering ills which 
afflict it. : 

“But let us not allow ourselves to lose 
hope and courage. The day has not been 
lost altogether. God still lives. The es- 
sential message of the gospel and the puri- 
fying influence of Christ’s life are still 
with us, and if we give ourselves with 
freedom, courage, and devotion to the ap- 
plication of these beneficent forces to our 
modern life, we shall win the victory.” 


In the Iowa Association 


Many items of good news about men, 
women, and young people build- 
ing the churches 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rey. Edmund H. Ree- 
man: The chureh building was renovated 
and repaired during the summer at a cost 
of $6,000. Mr. Reeman gave a series of 
eight Sunday morning lectures, beginning 
the last Sunday of October, on ‘““Psychology 
and Present World Problems.’ The con- 
gregations were the largest on record for 
the fall season. The attendance contest 
is on. January 7 and 14 the Laymen’s 
League and Unity Circle competed for the 
larger congregation. Miss Beatrice Me- 
Kenzie, formerly of Davenport, Ia., is 
successful as parish worker. The Young 
People’s Society has been reorganized. 
They sang Christmas carols on Christmas 
Ive at various institutions in the city, and 
at the homes of the members who were 
sick. 

KroKUK, [aA.—Rey. Carlyle Summerbell : 
After being without a minister since 
June 30, the Keokuk church is now happy 
in the selection of Rey. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, recently of the Christian Chureh in 
Conneaut, Ohio. Mr. Summerbell began 
his work January 1. 

Lincotn, Nes—Rev. James W. Mac- 
donald: Considerable improvements were 
made to the church interior during the 
summer. The long bare wall back of the 
pulpit has been decorated in a chaste 
design of plaster-paneling and columns, 
with an ornamental frieze; a center aisle 
made in the auditorium, a new carpet laid, 
the acoustics considerably improved, and 
the church vestibule made more attractive. 
The cost was $1,700. Of this, $1,200 was 
special contributions, and the balance has 
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been assumed by the Alliance. Much of 
the credit for these improvements belongs 
to O. W. Palm, president of the church, 
and to Mrs. O. W. Palm and Mrs. W. T. 
Barstow, members of the house committee. 
A special service in recognition of the 
renovating of the church was held on 
September 18. Addresses were made by 
the minister and Mr. Palm. November 25 
and 26 the Lincoln church was visited by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Saturday noon he 
addressed a large gathering of representa- 
tive men of the city at the Chamber of 
Commerce, on “The International Situa- 
tion’; in the evening he gave an address 
after a church supper, and on Sunday 
morning preached to a congregation which 
filled the church, on “The Faith of a Free 
Church.” All of Dr. Bliot’s addresses 
were extensively reported in the local pa- 
pers. His visit has been a great stimulus 
to the church, and of much benefit to its 
cause in the community. On December 5, 
Robert B. Day, Mid-Western secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, delivered a stimu- 
lating address to the League. Laymen’s 
Sunday was observed December 10. Prof. 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JoHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


PLASKUL—A new game for children and their 
elders. Amusing and Instructive.: Ask local 
dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents to 
PLASKUL GAMB Co., Marietta, Minn. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balsam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked ° 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25. Check with order. 
Mrs. WM. Paynn, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


WANTED—Position as companion by educated 
woman with business experience ; can sew; will- 
ing to do some housework ; experienced in car- 
ing for sick; willing to travel. Telephone Ocean 
1031-R or write C-35 CHrisTIAN R®HGISTHR. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, D.D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University 


Salient Points in Present Theology 


\ February 19—EXPERIENCE AS” 
THE BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 

February 26—THE CONCEPT OF 
UNITY. 

March 5~MODERN CONCEP- 
TIONS OF GOD. 

March 12—THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


On Monday Afternoons 


at 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. All 
seats F and no tickets required. 
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R. H. Wolcott and Prof. G. O. Virtue con- 
ducted the devotional service. W. BE. 
Hardy spoke on “Why I am a Unitarian,” 
Judge W. M. Morning of the Juvenile 
Court on “Practical Religion,” and Walter 
L. Locke on “The Place of Religion in 
Modern Life.’ This fall the church is 
holding Sunday evening gatherings of stu- 
dents in the homes of the church people. 
The attendance is about forty. These 
meetings help to attract students to the 
Sunday morning services, and also bring 
them into closer acquaintanceship with 
the hosts and hostesses, members of the 
church. 5 

Houmeorpt, Ia.—Rev, Agnes C. Larson: 
Miss Larson has organized Unity League, 
a society of young people. They meet 
every other Sunday evening in the church 
parlor. Rey. Amandus Norman of Hanska 
was in Humboldt, December 10, and gave 
two excellent addresses. He spoke before 
the Laymen’s League, December 11. 

Omana, Nes.—Reyv. Ralph L. Bailey: 
The church in Omaha is enjoying Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey in every way. The activities 
of the congregation were uninterrupted 
during the months it was without a minis- 
ter. Cudworth Beye took over the church 
school. The women held a bazaar early 
in December. The men helped the trus- 
tees provide for the church services. The 
Laymen’s League is carrying on a lecture 
course on subjects of immediate interest 
by men from the university faculty, which 
is proving to be popular in the city. Unity 
Club, under the leadership of Mrs. Edna 
Morse and Mrs. William 8. Curtis, is grow- 
ing satisfactorily. The Pioneers, besides 
their regular Sunday meetings, have given 
plays, and have established a basket-ball 
team. 5 

DAVENPORT, Ia.—Rey. Kenneth E. Evans: 
On November 22, Prof. E. D. Starbuck of 
Iowa City spoke under the auspices of the 
Drama Club, on “Problems of Education,” 
before a large audience. December 14, 
Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa City 
talked to the Laymen’s League on “Is Man 
a Social Animal?’ The fair on December 
8 was a great success. More people worked 
for it this year than for years past, the 
receipts being $1,000. ‘The older girls of 
the Sunday-school put on a play, while 
the young folks’ orchestra made its first 
appearance. December 3 was Laymen’s 
Sunday, with Frank Smart, superintend- 
ent of schools, as the principal speaker, 
on “Needs of Education.” During October. 
and November, Mr. Evans gave a series 
of sermons on “The Great Conundrums.” 
His subjects were ‘The Riddle of the Uni- 
yerse,” “The Riddle of Personality,” and 
“The Riddle of Life.’ December 10, he 
discussed “Liberalism and the Ku Klux 
Klan.” In November, one Sunday was 
devoted to America’s responsibilities in the 
Near East, with two laymen as speakers. 
December 17, Mr. Hyans followed it up 
with a sermon on “Christianity and 
Islam.” January 7, the public conferences 
were resumed. They will meet fortnightly 
on Sunday evenings throughout the win- 
ter. Rabbi Joseph Baron was the first 
speaker. Current events will be followed. 
A father-daughter-mother-son banquet was 
held January 26, under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League. The Drama Club 
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is to present Halbe’s “Mothers” this win- 
ter. The Sunday-school has had a fine 
average attendance through the fall and 
early winter. 

Iowa Crry, Ia—Reyv. Arthur L. Weath- 
erly: When one thinks of the real oppor- 
tunity of a university center, it be- 
comes a big responsible thing. The 
morning services, the social activities, and 
the Young People’s Religious Union pro- 
grams are planned with the thought of the 
student in mind. The group activities of 
the church fall under four heads —the 
Sunday-school, the Laymen’s League, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The Sunday-school is 
composed entirely of the children. of the 
resident Unitarians. Mrs. Weatherly has 
charge of it at present. This Christmas 
the Sunday-school gave foodstuffs to the 
local Social Service League, and besides 
gave $10 to the fund for the service men 
who are at Oakdale. There is a kinder- 
garten class during church hour under 
the direction of Miss Countryman, who is 
a trained kindergarten worker. Besides 
this general work, the committee on re- 
ligious work and social service of the 
Young People’s Religious Union has under 
its supervision a Bible class under the 
immediate leadership of Miss Mathiesen. 
The Alliance has been a strong factor in 
the development of the church. It holds 
a regular monthly meeting, takes charge 
of church suppers, gives rummage sales, 
sees to having flowers for the morning 
service, and supplies a hot dish every 
Sunday night for the informal supper 
served by the Young People’s Religious 
Union. This year it has done a great deal 
in getting the church and parsonage re- 
decorated. The church has been painted 
throughout, the kitchen remodeled and a 
new floor put in. This work has been 
done largely through the combined effort 
of the Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The parsonage expenses 
were met by the Alliance and church board 
together, the board painting the outside 
of the house and the Alliance the inside. 
The local chapter of the Laymen’s League 
has a regular monthly meeting. It meets 
in the church, and a committee sees to 
Serving a dinner. This committee is com- 
posed of one member of the Laymen’s 
League and one member of the Alliance. 
One of the members of the League speaks 
unless there happens to be a speaker avail- 
able from outside. Last month the local 
student paper described the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union as one of the most 
important social centers for students on 
the campus. Miss Mathiesen is now on 
her third year as president, and her per- 
sonality and untiring work is back of the 
present condition of stability and pros- 
perity. The Sunday evening programs are 
under the management of a committee 
who attempt to get speakers who will give 
something vital. Every Sunday afternoon 
a group meets at the church and goes for 
a cross-country hike. The arrangement 
for these is under the direction of an 
outing committee, and is under the direct 
leadership of one of the faculty men from 
the Geology Department. Skating, sliding, 
or hiking is in order according to the 
season or weather. After the hike they 
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Good Books Build Character 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY, by David Starr Jordan. 

$1.10 postpaid 

A book addressed to the American 
yquth, full of wisdom and inspiration. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David 
Starr Jordan. $0.90 postpaid 


An appeal to enthusiasm in the things 
of life, for only by enthusiasm is success 
achieved. 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN, by David 
Starr Jordan. $1.10 postpaid 


A book of sound counsel upon the 
fundamental principles of character and 
conduct. 


“TRUE AMERICAN TYPES” 
SERIES: 


John Gilley; Maine Farmer and 
Fisherman, by Charles W. Eliot. 
$1.10 postpaid 


Augustus “Conant; Illinois Pioneer 
and Preacher, by Robert Collyer. 
; * $0.85 postpaid 


Cap’n Chadwick; Marblehead Skipper 
and Shoemaker, by John W. Chad- 
wick. $0.85 postpaid 


David Libbey; Penobscot Woodsman 
and Riwverdriver, by Fannie H. 
Eckstorm. $0.85 postpaid 


Captain Thomas A. Scott; Master 
Diver, by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
$1.10 postpaid 


Joshua James; Life-Saver, by Sum- 
ner I. Kimball. $0.85 postpaid 
A unique series of books, setting forth 

short sketches of little known but 

courageous men. ; 


FATHER TAYLOR, by Robert 
Collyer. $1.10 postpaid 


The story of the founder of the Sea- 
men’s Bethel in Boston, full of anec- 
dotes. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY 
CREDITORS, by Hinckley G. 
Mitchell. $2.25 postpaid 


An intensely interesting autobiogra- 
phy of a great teacher. An adherent of 
the Methodist faith, he was so broad- 
minded in his thinking that he became a 
Unitarian. : 
THOMAS STARR KING, by Charles 


W. Wendte. $3.25 postpaid 


The life of a gifted preacher, popular 
lecturer and nature writer. 


e 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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return to the simple supper which is pre- 
pared by members of the supper com- 
mittee.” There is also a music committee 
which arranges a program of music once 
or twice during the year, and sees that 
there is music for the dances, and special 
music at Christmas or other special occa- 
sions. The social activities are under the 
direction of a committee who work out 
details for the parties which are gtven 
each Saturday evening. These parties con- 
sist of dancing, games, special features, 
and dramatics. This.year there has been 
a new yenture which has* been given 
form by putting it down as a commit- 
tee work. This is religious work and 
social service. The committee sees to 
keeping the church open, with its fireside 
room cozy and homelike. The present at- 
tempt is to make the church a home center 
as far as possible, with good books to 
read, and some one to talk to. 

Sioux Crry, Ia.—Rey. Charles E. Sny- 
der: Laymen’s League Sunday was ob- 
served December 38, with Robin Lynn 
Hamilton, president of the local chapter, 
Sidney L. Taylor, and R. H. Burton-Smith 
as the speakers. January 14 was Young 
People’s Sunday. The service was con- 
ducted by the following young people: 
Miss Charlotta Hoskins, Miss Marienne 
Gould, Frank Helm, and J. P. Voorhees. 
The annual Christmas bazaar and dinner 
of Unity Circle was held Wednesday, De 
cember 13, with a large attendance. The 
Good-fellowship Club is conducting its 
Sunday evening meetings. The president 
is Clyde T, Stevens. The annual Christmas 
tree and program for the Sunday-school 
was held Christmas Eve. The guests 0: 
the occasion were a group of children 
from one of the less favored districts 0: 
the city. The Laymen’s League has organ 
ized and is conducting with marked suc 
cess a weekly Luncheon Club. Twenty- 
nine new members have been added to the 
society since April 1. The society has 
been bereaved by the death of F. W. Kam- 
mann, who has been active for many 
years. Albert O. Wakefield, for two years 
president of the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, has been made judge of the 
district court. A church cabinet has been 
organized, consisting of a representative 
of each of the various activities of the 
organization, which meets Sunday evening 
at six o’clock to discuss plans and pro- 
grams. The thirty-eighth anniversary of 
the founding of this society will be ob- 
served February 4. Branches of the Sioux 
City church were organized last summer 
in Sionx Falls, 8.D., and Washta, Ia. 
These branches: are holding monthly meet- 
ings with an average attendance of 
twenty-five. Mr. Snyder attends these 
meetings whenever possible, and on other 
occasions the local branch provides a 
speaker. H. A. Bereman is president of 
the Sioux Falls Club, and Charles Kiss- 
inger of that in Washta. 


Remember God’s bounty in the year. 
String the pearls of his faver. Hide the 
dark parts, except so far as they are 
breaking forth in light! Give tais one day 
to thanks, to joy, to gratitu’ce—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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PERSONAL AND PARISH NEWS 


Legacy for Sterling Church 


A gift of $500 is left to the Alliance of 
the church at Sterling, Mass., by the will 
of the late Lucy F. Brigham of that town. 


Ex-Governor Allen to Tayment 


Retiring Governor Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas, speaking before the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Topeka, Kan., defended 
the Kansas Industrial Court Law, which 
he claimed was thé only attempt made by 
government to settle the eternal dispute 
between employer and employed. The 
retiring Governor defined the law as fair 
to the laboring man, in a reply to a ques- 
tion put to him at the close of his address. 


“If you are dissatisfied, bring your 
troubles to the court. It won’t cost a 
laboring man a dollar to bring his case 
into court and appeal it to the state 
Supreme Court if he doesn’t like the deci- 
sion. Not only that, but the State will 
furnish investigators, engineers, and law- 
yers to help him push it, if he wants 
them.” 


They must be Mixed 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, 
N.J., believes in advertising the message 
of the Wayside Pulpit. She calls atten- 
tion to it in the local paper, and reminds 
readers that it preaches in all weathers, 

(Continued on page 21) 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALE 


will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 


Send for itinerary to 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


ONE IN A 


HUNDRED 


At least one hundred Unitarian Churches have no organization of 


young people. 


Unless they are enlisting the spirit of youth in 


some intangible way these churches are doomed. 


It is the aim of the Unitarian Campaign, ‘“‘by and with young 
people,’’ to avert this catastrophe. 


Therefore it is important that one in the hundred should organize 
at once, affiliate with the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
be a shining example to the other ninety-nine. 


No effort is being spared to invigorate all existing unions and 


federations of young people. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALIL- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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and that its text changes each week. She 
writes a weekly newspaper article, taking 
for her subject the message of the Way- 
side Pulpit for that week. On the text, “If 
you pour religion into business, it makes 
a difference which one you pour into the 
* other,” she said. “The first thing—and a 
yery important and significant first thing 
—is to be convinced that religion and busi- 
ness will and must be mixed. Much blame 
for the delay of the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth must be laid to 
the fact that men have tried, and are 
- still trying, to live as though it were not 
possible to mix religion and business, as 
though it were sacrilegious to attempt to 
bring those two into intimate relation. 
There are many churches which do not 
run their business on business principles 
because the church stands for religion 
above all else. The result of this method 
is that they bring discredit on religion and 
alienate men from religion.” 


Dr. Buck Goes to the Coast 


Three Sunday-school institutes will be 
held on the Pacific Coast during April and 
May. Florence Buck, D.D., will direct 
the institutes. They will be held as fol- 
lows: at Los Angeles, April 19 to 24; at 
Berkeley, Calif., April 26 to May 2; 
Seattle, Wash., May 6 to 12. 


Dean Johnson Will Speak 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, February 5, at 
10.30 a.m. The subject will be “The 
‘Tuckerman School.” Mrs. Osear C. Gal- 
lagher will preside. Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson, dean of the School, will speak. 


Speakers at King’s Chapel 

Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning February 5: 
Monday, Rev. Robert A. Singsen, West 
Upton; Tuesday, Prof. W. W. Fenn, D.D., 
The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
_ versity; Wednesday, Rev. Henry T. Se- 
erist, Melrose; Thursday, James A. 
Beebe, D.D., Dean of the School of Theol- 
ogy, Boston University; Friday, Rev. 
Sidney Lovett, Boston; Saturday, musical 
service, Mr. Virgil Garnett Thomson, 
King’s Chapel. 


Dr. Simons’s Journey 


Minot Simons, D.D., leaving Boston, 
Tuesday, January 30, will visit churches in 
the South and West as follows: Lynchburg, 
Va., Wednesday, January 31, Thursday, 
February 1; Roanoke, Va., Thursday, 1, 
and Friday, 2; Knoxville, Tenn., Friday, 
2, Saturday, 3, Sunday, 4, Monday, 5, 
Tuesday, 6; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tuesday, 
6, and Wednesday, 7; New Orleans, La., 
Thursday, 8, Friday, 9, Saturday, 10; 
Houston, Tex., Saturday, 10, Sunday, 11, 
Monday, 12, Tuesday, 18; San Antonio, 
Tex., Tuesday, 18, Wednesday, 14, Thurs- 
day, 15; Dallas, Tex., Thursday, 15, Fri- 
day, 16, Saturday, 17; Tulsa, Okla., Sat- 
urday, 17, Sunday, 18, Monday, 19, Tues- 
day, 20; Oklahoma City, Tuesday, 20, 


The Christian Register 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own.renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 


scription is renewable. 


your paper is renewable. 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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Says Doctor 


Charles W. Gilkey 


Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
hicago 
“No other religious journal has con- 
tributed to my thinking, preaching, and 
living anything like the wealth of guidance 
and inspiration that I find in The Christian 
Century.” 
‘ EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished 
by its candid discussiun of living issues 
in the light of the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


CGhe 


GIRISTIAN CENTURY 

508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of 0 “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,’ by Ellwood, or O “The Creative 
Christ,” by Drown, or “The Mind in the 
Making,’ by Robinson, or “Christianity and 

Progress,” by Fosdick. 


HERE is no spirit 


the management or the school atmosphere of 


Proctor Academy. 


But our dormitory and class-room capacity force 
us to limit the number of students. 


It.is our desire to make the school representative 


Wednesday, 21; Memphis, Tenn., Thurs- 
(Continued on page 22) 


of our denomination, and to accept children from 
as many families, and from as wide a geographical 


area, as possible. 


But whether your boy or girl is admitted depends 


on you. 


If you want to make sure, apply now for the 


next school year. 


Andover - 


NOT EXCLUSIVE BUT LIMITED 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
New Hampshire 


ON Oe ——————————E————= 


of exclusiveness either in 


e 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN} PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Meditation is not 
the dream of life, 
but its reality;— 


not its illusion, 
but its TRUTH. 


(Continued from page 21) 
day, Friday, 23; Nashville, Tenn., Sat- 
urday, 24, Sunday, 25, Monday, 26, Tues- 
day, 27; Louisville, Ky., Tuesday, 27, 
Wednesday, 28, Thursday, March 1; 
Wheeling, W. Va., Friday, 2, and Sat- 
urday, 3. 
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Correction 


The author of “A Social Theory of Reli- 
gious Education” is Prof. George A. Coe. 
An error on page 13, January 25, made 
the initial “R.”’ The author of “Church 
School Administration” is E. Morris Fer- 
gusson, and not F. BH. Morris» These 
mistakes were made in office transcrib- 
ing for printer, and were not in the origi- 
nal “copy.” 


Fitchburg’s Annual Party 


An attendance of 175 was recorded at 
the sixty-fourth annual party of the 
ehurech at Fitchburg, Mass., held Friday 
evening, January 12, at City Hall. . The 
hall was made attractive with decorations 
of pine-trees, palms, and flowers. Richard 
Stiles was chairman of the general com- 
mittee; Mrs. H. EB. Remington was chair- 
man of the committee on refreshments; 
Miss Beatrice Greene had charge of the 
decorations: and Miss Rachel Wallace was 
chairman of the music committee. 


Dr. Grant and the Unitarians 


While many of his Episcopal friends are 
severely upbraiding Dr. Perey Stickney 
Grant for his declaration that Jesus has 
not equal power with God, he is cordially 
supported by Rev. Charles F. Potter of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City. Mr. Potter says: “I am glad 
to hear Dr. Grant speaking out so boldly 
what is in his heart and mind. Of course, 
after this, he no more belongs in an Epis- 
copal pulpit than Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick does in a Presbyterian one. Dr. Grant 
is only asserting the doctrine Unitarians 
have for years maintained. When he says 
the educated clergy do not believe Jesus to 
be equal in power with God, he utters a 
well-known Unitarian doctrine which has 
excellent Seriptural authority behind it, 
for Jesus himself said: ‘Why callest thou 
me good? There is none good but One, 
that is God!” 


A Faithful Church Officer 


Speaking of the faithful service ren- 
dered for twenty-nine years by Thomas. J. 
Ames, treasurer of the society at Leom- 
inster, Mass., the calendar of that church 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. : 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley. Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, Dis 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcrETARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Courcn, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. a 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


says: “As a record of long service this 
is remarkable, but Mr. Ames has more to 
his credit than mere length of service; he 
has filled this position with scrupulous 
attention to the many details of the receipt 
and expenditure of income and always 
with unassuming efficiency. - His’ well- 
known gifts of personality have made him 
popular with all. It was appropriate that 
the parish should vote, unanimously and 
gratefully, that the parish safe, which Mr. 
Ames has used so long to hold the monies 
and securities in his charge, be henceforth 
his own property, to remind him how 
deeply in his debt we all shall be, through- 
out the years.” 


Elections in Northampton, Mass. 


The annual meeting and roll-call of the 
church at Northampton, Mass., was held 
Monday, January 15. At the election, 
R. B. Price was chosen clerk, and H. N. 
Loomis, treasurer. H. K. Whittier was 
elected to the standing committee for 
three years. W. D. Mandell was elected 
to the pew committee, Dr. L. O. Whitman 
to the musie committee, and Mrs. W. D. 
Mandell to the cemetery committee. 
These elections were all for three years. 
In addition to the usual appropriations, 
an additional fund was provided for 


music. Fifty dollars was voted to the 
Transylvania fund and the same amount 
to the Sunday-school. The advisory com- 
mittee will be continued. 


Duluth Laymen Serve Supper 


The men of the church at Duluth, Minn., 
Served supper to the members of the 
parish on the occasion of the annual 
meeting, Wednesday evening, January 10. 
W. 8B. Brinkman presided over the meeting. 
Reports by A. P. Dills, secretary, and 
John L. Evans, treasurer, were satisfac- 
tory. Representatives from the Laymen’s 
League, the Alliance, and the Sunday- 
school reported progress in all these or- 
ganizations. The minister, Rey. H. J. 
Adlard, told of definite increase in the 
Sunday congregation, and a high average 
attendance. He also mentioned the addi- 
tion of twenty-three new members. The 

(Continued on page 28) 


Deaths 


LEMMON—On January 15, Mrs. Sara Allen 
Plummer, aged 86 years, of Oakland, Calif., 
widow of Prof. John Gill Lemmon, and only 
sister of Mrs. George D. Everett of Dover, Mass, 
Funeral services, January 17, were conducted 
by Dr. C. W. Wendte and Rey. Clarence Reed. 
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new members who were present responded 
by rising as their names were called. The 
following three persons were re-elected 
to the board of trustees: H. J. Atwood, 
W. B. Brinkman, and G. R. Landon, with 
the addition of J. B. Myers. 


Will They Federate? 


The Congregational Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of Cumberland County, Maine, met 
at the Y. W. C. A., Portland, January 16, 


’ and discussed the following question: “Is 


it advisable to federate or combine the 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Congrega- 
tional denominations?’ Dr. Joel H. Met- 
ealf presented the case for the Unitarians, 
and Dr. James F. Albion for the Univer- 
salists. Dr. Henry S. Bradley was to 
speak for the Congregationalists, but he 
was ill, and several Congregational minis- 
ters spoke for him. It was the sense of 
the meeting that such a union could be 
profitably made. . 


Beacon Course “Best in Market” 


Prof. Walter 8S. Athearn, director of the 
Boston University School of Religious 
_ Education and Social Service, recently de- 


livered fifteen lectures on the proper meth-- 


ods of conducting the modern church 
school, at the church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Speaking of the Beacon Course of Sunday- 
school lessons, he said, “Though evidently 
designed to make Unitarians, it is psycho- 
logically the best on the market.” 


Evangelistic Services in Common 


In the month of December the church 
at Ware, Mass., united with ‘the other 
local churches in a series of revival meet- 
ings. Services were held each day in the 

' Methodist church. The first Sunday serv- 
ice was held in the Congregational church 
and the closing Sunday service in the Uni- 
tarian church. The evangelist was Rev. 
Hva R. Ludgate, an ordained Congrega- 
tional minister. The Unitarian minister 
of Ware, Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, reports 
that the meetings had his cordial endorse- 
ment. In his words: “The evangelist 
preached simple, straightforward sermons 
of deep spiritual and moral appeal. There 
was nothing of the sensationalism or 
surface emotionalism which has brought 
disrepute upon the name ‘revival.’ The 
attitude of many members of the evangeli- 
cal churches in Ware has undoubtedly 
become more friendly to the Unitarian 
church as a result of its cordial eco-opera- 
tion in these meetings.’ For the past two 
years the four Protestant churches of 
‘Ware have united in special services dur- 
ing Holy Week. These services will be 
continued this year. Hach minister 
preaches in his own church on successive 
‘evenings, and the union-congregation 
travels from chureh to church. The 
churches have arranged for another series 
of union meetings in Lent. The meetings 
will be held February 27, 28, March 1 and 
2. The mission preacher will be Bishop 
Davies of the Episcopal Church. The first 
two méetings will be held in the Unitarian 
church, the second two in the Congrega- 

tional church. — 


Enclosed is 


The Christian Register 
Many New Y. P. R. U. Branches 


Since the churches resumed activities 
in the fall, new branches of the Young 
People’s Religious Union have been formed 
in the following places: Concord, Proctor 
Academy, and Keene, N.H.; Rochester and 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Providence, R.I.; Lexington, 
West Bridgewater, Harvard, Waltham, 
Framingham, Fairhaven, New Bedford, 
Grafton, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Two have been formed in St. 
Louis, Mo. A federation has been estab- 
lished in Providence, R.I. 


Taunton at Work 


The annual meeting and supper of the 
Unitarian church at Taunton, Mass., was 
held Monday evening, January 15. Albert 
Fuller was elected moderator, and Everett 
S. White, clerk. Merle BE. Abbott was 
elected member of the prudential com- 
mittee. The other members are Dr. Byron 
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H. Strout and John B. Knox, Jr. Archie 
T. Drew was chosen treasurer, in place of 
Henry A. Dirkerman, who resigned after 


a long and honored term of service. The 
chureh is flourishing. 
Argues for Eugenics 
Rev. Martin Fereshetian, addressing 


the Kiwanis Club luncheon, Salem, Ore., 
recently, on the “Menace of Mediocrity,” 
made an argument for birth control. He 
said: “The incapable and illiterate are 
filling the country with children. They 
are physically strong and prolific, but 
they are not capable of producing citizens. 
The criminals that spring from these par- 
ents,—criminals because they are incapa- 
ble of moral judgments,—the criminals 
that come from broken homes and that 
have grown into drug habits through 
lack of training or advice, are a very great 
evil to society.” 


They say— 


ce 


HE events of the day are discussed in 


THE REGISTER from the spiritual side 
and are handled sincerely and fearlessly.” 


“J like THE REGISTER just as it is.” 


“In passing comment on THE REGISTER, I 
should like to say that it certainly has fulfilled 
expectations and has also exceeded them.” 


@ 


—And hundreds of others. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tuo CuristiaAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 
$2.00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Please send Tu» Rucist=R to 
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PLEASANTRIE 


Cecil: “Sylvia, what did moths live on 
before Adam and Hve wore clothes?’— 
Tit-Bits. 


“Are you saving money for the rainy 
day?” he asked. “I am not,’ was the 
reply. “As far as I’m concerned, it’s rain- 
ing now.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“That Jones boy that used to work for 
you wants to hire out to me. Is he 
steady?” ‘“Steady!. If he were any 
steadier he’d be m6tionless.”—Lutheran 
Young People. 


‘Country Policeman (on guard at the 
scene of the murder): “I tell ’e, ye can’t 
coom in ’ere.” Reporter: ‘But I’m a jour- 
nalist; I’ve been sent to ‘do’ the murder.” 
Constable: “Ye’re too late. The murder’s 
been done.”’—London Opinion. 


One recalls, in the thick of the pub- 
licity about Dr. Grant, what Dean Hodges 
once said after a wooden-headed act by a 
narrow Episcopal rector: “TI still love the 
Hpiscopal Church because it is broad 
enough to keep in its fellowship such a 
narrow man as that.” 


Her grandmother, after kissing her 
visitor good-night, and before switching 


off the bedroom light, inquired, “I suppose 
you do not mind being in the dark, dar- 
ling?” “I don’t mind some dark, grannie,” 
the child replied, “if I can have a little 
light as well.”—London Post. 


“Did you notice those two new fellows 
at the boarding-house this morning?” 
“Yes; one is a farmer, and the other a 
city man.” “How could you tell?’ “The 
farmer said, ‘Will you pass the cream, 
please?’ and the city man asked, ‘Is there 
any milk in that pitcher? ”’—Life. 


On a dining-car this conversation was 
heard between the head chef and another 
chef who was sent on an errand and was 
gone longer than the head chef liked. 
He said to his assistant on his return, 
“Well, you can go the fudderest, the 
quickest, and stay the longest, and do the 
lessest of any man I ever saw.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


An old physician was noted for his 
brusque manner and methods. A woman 
called him in to treat her baby, who was 
slightly ailing. The doctor prescribed 
castor oil. “But, doctor,” protested the 
young mother, “castor oil is such an old- 

- fashioned remedy.” “Madame,” replied 
the doctor, “babies are old-fashioned 
things.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


There was a time when a minister’s 
business was not with the applied reli- 
gion which we somewhat approve to-day. 
Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven tells 
of a parson of bygone times, Rey. J. 
Davenport. Of him, one of his hearers 
said: “Me liketh well John Davenport 
when he presseth Doctrine. Me liketh 
not John Davenport when he presseth 
Practice. 


“Howlers” have been scarce lately. 
Here are samples from England: The ex- 
amination paper asked: “At what time 
was Christianity introduced into Great 
Britain?’ One answer was, “In the year 
1066.” Another was, “In the year 55 
B.c.” When asked the meaning of the 
mystic abbreviations B.c. and a.D., one 
student declared, ‘“s.c. means before the 
birth of Christ, and a.p. attter his death.” 
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INTRIBUTIONS 


$10,000 
each year 


is needed from generous churches, societies and 


individuals. 
GIVE US THIS 


and with endowment fund income we can push 
pension above $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


for 
‘CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 

of any society in your church 

east of the Mississippi. River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 

an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 

as = worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Wiu1am B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictatin; Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON ) 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 1212.30 : 


CHURCH OF THD DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (AIL 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon, 
11 a.M. Open daily 9-4. Noon Services daily 
except holidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.80 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies fooumsus. BOSTON. 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y,; Philadelphia; Pittchuralt Pues 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chica 0; Kansas os 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 
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